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May the blessing of light be on you, light with- 
out and light within. 


May the blessed sunlight shine on you 
and warm your heart till it glows like a great peat 
fire, so that the stranger may rome and warm 
himself at it, and also a friend. 


And may the light shine ont of the 
two eyes of you, like a randle set in two windows 
of a house, bidding the wanderer to come in out 
of the storm. 


Ant may the blessing of the Rain be 
on you — the soft sweet rain. May it fall upon 
your spirit so that all the little flowers may spring 
up, and shed their sweetness on the air. And may 
the blessing of the Great Rains be on you, may 
they beat upon your spirit and wash it fair and 
clean, and leave there many a shining pool where 
the blue of heaven shines, and sometimes a star. 


And may the blessing of the Earth be 
on you — the great round earth; may you ever 
have a kindly greeting for them you pass as you’re 
going along the roads. May the earth be soft 
under you when you rest out upon it, tired at the 
end of a Day, and may it rest easy over you when, 
at the last, you lay out under it; may it rest so 
lightly over you, that your soul may be off from 
under it quickly, and up, and off, and on its way 


ta GoD. 
6 Aun 3rish Blessing 


Uisenssenssen teense nc see cau tains ae cee fe nf sete 


enn 
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HOLIDAY BOOKS 


Compiled by CHARLES E. HAGGERTY* 


P usuic librarians usually find that the holiday seasons bring a flood of re- 
quests for material. Many patrons want the well-known standard works, but 
many others ask for new material. As Mary E. Hazeltine’s Anniversaries 
and Holidays (1944) is now nearly a decade old, the following selected 
bibliography is offered as a supplement to that excellent reference work. This 
list does not duplicate the bibliography found in Hazeltine. Only books 
printed since 1939 and available at the Illinois State Library are included. 

The books in the following list were chosen because they are devoted en- 
tirely to seasonal subjects. Titles dealing with holidays in general are given 
first. Those devoted to special days are given under the day. Under the day, 
first listed are the general books, then those dealing with special literary forms 
as plays, poetry and stories. Suggested classification mumbers and grade 
levels are given at the end of each entry. 

Following the bibliography on Christmas is a selected list of films, pic- 
tures and recordings on the subject. These are also available at the Illinois 
State Library. 


HOLIDAYS 


Bibliography 
Hazeltine, Mary Emogene. Anniversaries and holidays; a calendar of days and 


how to observe them. 2nd ed. completely rev. with editorial assistance of 
Judith K. Sollenberger. A. L. A., 1944. 316 p. 394.26 


General 


Douglas, George William. American book of days; rev. by Helen Douglas Comp- 


ton. H. W. Wilson, 1948. 697 p. 394.26 
Harris, Laura. Heydays and holidays; illus. Grace Paull. Garden City Pub. Co., 
1945. 34 p. 394.26 
Hutchinson, Ruth Shepherd, and Adams, Ruth Constance. Every day’s a holi- 
day. Harper, 1951. 304 p. 394.26 


Kaplan, M. M., Williams, J. P., and Kohn, Eugene. The faith of America; 
prayers, readings, and songs for the celebration of American holidays. Schu- 


man, 1951. 328 p. 394.26 
McClenny, George L. Manual of patriotic instructions and program helps for 
special days. Kansas State Printing Plant, 1944. 231 p. 394.26 
Meyer, Robert, Jr. Festivals U. S. A.; illus. Lee Owens. Washburn, 1950. 
438 p. 394.26 
Pike, Edgar Royston. Round the year with the worlds religions. Schuman, 1950. 
207 p. 394.26 
Schauffler, Robert Haven, comp. The days we celebrate. 4 vols. Dodd, 1945. 
394.26 

Sechrist, Elizabetth Hough. Red letter days, a book of holiday customs; illus. 
Guy Fry. Macrae Smith, 1940. 252 p. 394.26 


* Library Consultant, Illinois State Library. 
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Plays 
Dubois, Graham. Plays for great occasions; a collection of royalty-free one-act 
plays. Plays Inc., 1951. 371 p. 394.26 
Hark, Mildred, and McQueen, Noel. Special plays for special days. Plays Inc., 
1947. 395 p. ; 394.26 
Jagendorf, Moritz Adolf. 25 non-royalty holiday plays. Greenberg, 1945. 
280 p. (5-9) 394.26 
Page, Irene F. Big book for special days, a collection of original plays and poems. 
Beckley-Cardy, 1947. 248 p. 394.26 
Sanford, Anne Putnam, and Schauffler, Robert Haven, comps. Little plays for 
little people. Dodd, 1942. 361 p. 394.26 
Poetry 
Clark, Thomas Curtis, and Clark, Robert Earle, comps. Poems for the great days. 
Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1948. 245 p. 394.26 
Deeming, Norma Helen, and Bemis, Katherine Isabel, comps. Pieces for every 
day the schools celebrate. Noble, 1949. 455 p. (5-8) 394.26 
Sechrist, Elizabeth Hough, comp. Poems for red letter days; illus. Guy Fry. 
Macrae Smith, 1951. 394.26 
Stories 


Conover, Charlotte. A holiday story sampler for young readers; illus. Christine 


Chisholm. Whitman, 1941. 167 p. J394.26 
Fenner, Phyllis Reid, ed. Feasts and frolics, special stories for special days; illus. 
Helen R. Durney. Knopf, 1949. 159 p. (5-8) J394.26 
Pannel, Lucile, and Cavanah, Francis. Holiday roundup. Macrae Smith, 1950. 
335 p. (5-8) 394.26 


VALENTINE’S DAY (February 14) 


General 


Valentine ideals, ed. Van B. Hooper. Ideals v. 9, no. 1. February 1952. Ideals 
Pub. Co. , 394.26 


Collectors and collecting 


Janse, William Morton. The history of valentines, an historical account of the 
origin, evolution, development and value of valentines from earliest days to 
the present time. Chatham, Mass., W. M. Janse, 1950. 28 p. 741.68 


EASTER (Varies from year to year) 


General 


Watts, Alan Wilson. Easter, its story and meaning. Schuman, 1950. 128 p. 
(Great religious festival series) 394.268 


Poetry 


Easter ideals, ed. Van B. Hooper. Ideals v. 9, no. 2, April 1952. Ideals Pub. Co. 
394.268 
Plays 


Howard, Lucy Hamilton. Lilies for the king; a one-act Easter playlet. Eldridge 
Pub. Co., c1951. 14 p. 812 
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Stories 
Bianco, Pamela. The look-inside Easter egg. Oxford, 1952. 40 p. J394.26 
Foster, Marian Curtis. Miss Flora McFlimsey’s Easter bonnet, by Marianne 
(pseud.) Lothrop, c1951. (K-1) JF 
Harper, Wilhelmina, comp. . Easter chimes; stories for Easter and the spring 
season . . . illus. Wilfred Jones. Dutton, 1942. 223 p. (4-6) J394.268 
Hazeltine, Alice Isabel, and Smith, Elva Sophronia, eds. Easter book of legends 
and stories. illus. Pamela Bianco. Lothrop, 1947. 392 p. (5-9) J394.268 
Lillie, Amy Morris. The book of three festivals; stories for Christmas, Easter 
and Thanksgiving; illus. James MacDonald. Dutton,'1948. 189 p. J394.268 
Maril, Lee. Mr. Bunny paints the eggs; illus. Irena Lorentowicz. Roy Pubs., 


1945. (28 p.) (1-3) J+M 
Milhous, Katherine. The egg tree . . . Scribner, 1950. (32 p.) (1-3) JM 
Politi, Leo. Jaunita. Scribner, 1948. (31 p.) (K-3) JP 
Rathburn, Helen K. Easter surprise; illus. Vera Nevill. Crowell, c1947. 62 p. 

(2-4) JR 
Tudor, Tasha. A tale for Easter. Oxford, 1941. 33 p. J394.268 
Wiese, Kurt. Happy Easter. Viking, c1952. 32 p. (1-3) JW 


PAN-AMERICAN DAY (April 14) 


Paulmier, Hilah Coddington, and Schauffler, Robert Haven, eds. Pan-American 
day. Dodd, 1943. 327 p. (5-9) 394.268 


MOTHER’S DAY (Second Sunday in May) 


Poetry 
Mother ideals, ed. Van B. Hooper. Ideals Pub. Co. 808.81 
Notkin, Louis, M. ed. Mother, tributes from the world’s great literature, an 
anthology. S. Curl, ci943. 243 p. 808.81 
Phelps, William Lyon, comp. The mothers’ anthology. Doubleday, 1941. 380 p. 
820.8 

Stories 


Freemantle, Anne (Jackson) ed. Mothers; a Catholic treasury of great stories. . . 
Stephen Daye Press, 1951. 383 p. 808.83 


FATHER’S DAY (Third Sunday in June) 


(Kleinknecht, Christian Frederick) ed. Poor Richard’s anthology on father and 
son, compiled by Poor Richard of the Nation’s Capitol. Shaw Pub. Co., 1944. 
150 p. 808.81 

Father ideals, ed. Van B. Hooper. Ideals Pub. Co. 808.81 


HALLOWEEN (October 31) 
Big book of Halloween entertainments; a collection of original plays, poems and 


novelties written especially for this book. Beckley-Cardy, 1944. J394.268 
Harvest ideals, ed. Van B. Hooper. Ideals, v. 8, no. 5, 1951. Ideals Pub. Co. 
394.268 


Linton, Ralph, and Linton, Adelin Sumner (Briggs). Halloween through twenty 
centuries. Schuman, 1950. 108 p. (Great religious festival series) 394.268 
Sechrist, Elizabeth Hough. Heigh-ho for Halloween! illus. Guy Fry. Macrae 
Smith, 1948. 240 p. J394.268 
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THANKSGIVING DAY (Last Thursday in November) 


General 


Big book of Thanksgiving entertainments; a collection of original plays, poems, 
and novelties written especially for this book by Lenore K. Dolan, Noel 


Flaurier (pseud.) and others. Beckley-Cardy, c1941. 246 p. J394.268 
Linton, Ralph. We gather together; the story of Thanksgiving. Schuman, 1949. 
100 p. (Great religious festival series) 394.268 


Sickel, Howard Sylvester Jackson. Thanksgiving; its source, philosophy, and 
history with all national proclamations and analytical study thereof. Inter- 


national Printing Co., 1940. 258 p. 394.268 
Poetry 

Hanson, Gertrude, comp. This is America; the book of American Thanksgiving 
poetry (ist ed.) National Thanksgiving Assn., 1950. 217 p. 394.268 
Harvest ideals, ed. Van B. Hooper. Ideals v. 8, no. 5, 1951. Ideals Pub. Co. 
394.268 

Stories 
Barksdale, Lena. The first Thanksgiving. illus. Lois Lenski. Knopf, 1942. 
57 p. (3-5) J394.268 


Lillie, Amy Morris. The book of three festivals. Dutton, 1947. 189 p. J394.268 


CHRISTMAS (December 25) 


General 
Becker, Mrs. May (Lamberton) ed. The home book of Christmas. Mead, 1941. 
746 p. 394.268 


Christian herald (New York, 1878- ) Fifty years of Christmas; an anthology of 
stories; poems and short pieces from the Christian herald; ed. Ruth M. Elm- 


quist. Rhinehart, 1951. 300 p. 394.268 
Christmas ideals; ed. Van B. Hooper. Ideals Pub. Co., 1946- 394.268 
Crampton, Gertrude. The golden Christmas book; illus. Corinne Malvern. 

Simon & Schuster, 1947. 95 p. (A big golden book) J394.268 
Eaton, Annie Thaxter, comp. The animal’s Christmas. Poems, carols, and 

stories . . . Viking, 1944 J394.268 
Friskey, Margaret, ed. The first Christmas panorama book; illus. L. B. Wuerfel 

and Associates. Childrens Press, 1950. 212 p. 394.268 
Gardner, Horace John. Let’s celebrate Christmas; parties, plays, legends, carols, 

poetry, stories; illus. Edna Potter. A. S. Barnes, 1950. 212 p. 394.268 
Heller, Ruth, comp. Christmas, its carols, customs, and legends. Hall & Mc- 

Creary, 1948. J394.268 
Hottes, Alfred Carl. 1001 Christmas facts and fancies; illus. Lindsay Lockerley 

Field. De La Mare, 1946. 394.268 
Karasz, Ilonka. The twelve days of Christmas; in pictures. Harper, 1949. 

J394.268 


Lewis, Dominic Bevan Wyndham. A Christmas book; an anthology for moderns; 
the music transcribed and the decorations drawn by A. C. Harradine. (Rev. 


ed.) Dutton, 1951. 324 p. 394.268 
Cookery 

Pasley, Virginia. The Christmas cookie book; illus. Barbara Corrigan (ist ed.) 

Little, 1949. 146 p. 641.631 


Turgeon, Charlotte Snyder. Cooking for Christmas. Oxford, 1950. 116 p. 
641.5 
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Decorations, etc. 
Hottes, Alfred Carl. 1001 Christmas facts and fancies; illus. Lindsay Lockerley 


Field. De La Mare, 1946. 394.268 
Popular mechanics Christmas handbook. Chicago, Popular Mechanics Press, 
1949. 144 p. 680 
Wertsner, Anne Beasley. Make your own merry Christmas; illus. Leonie Hagerty 
(rev.) M. Barrows, 1950. 127 p. 394.268 
History 


Count, Earl Wendel. 4000 years of Christmas. Schuman, 1948. 95 p. 394.268 


Music 
Waldstein, Henry F. We three kings, and other Christmas carols. Harper, 1944. 
23 p. J783.6 
Wasner, Franz, and Trapp, Agathe. The Trapp family book of Christmas songs. 
Pantheon Books, 1950. 128 p. 783.6 
Wyckoff, Marjorie Elaine (Morrison) arr. Christmas carrols; pictures by Connie 
Malvern. Simon & Schuster, 1946. 41 p. J783.6 

Plays 
Armstrong, Florence J. Love’s gift; Christmas pageant. Eldridge Pub. Co., 1951. 
11 p. (music score) 812 
Ashton; L. S. Christmas story; a Christmas play in one act. Denison, 1947. 812 
Benet, Stephen Vincent. Prayer, a child is born. Farrar, 1944. 23 Pp. 812 
Cahill, Edna M. The jumbo Christmas book. Baker, 1951. 160 p. 394.768 
Drew, Dorothy. Mischievous Christmas moon; a Christmas comedy in one act 
for young children. Penn. Play Co., 1941. 18 p. 812 


Eckstein, Gustav. Christmas Eve; play in three acts. Harper, 1940. 140 p. 812 
Griscom, Bert. Two Santas for Susan; a Christmas comedy in one act. Penn. 


Plays, 1941. 22 p. 812 
Hendry, Lee. ’Twas the night before Christmas; a one-act play. S. French, 1951. 
812 

McLaren, Matilda Rose. A song is born (Silent Night), a Christmas drama in 
three acts. Marion, Iowa, Art Craft Play Co., 1947. 812 
Martens, A. C. Christmas—lost and found. Dramatic Pub. Co., 1940. 812 


Plays; the drama magazine for young people. Christmas plays for young actors; 
a collection of royalty-free stage and radio plays; ed. A. S. Burack. Plays, 


Inc., 1950. 308 p. J394.268 
Ryerson, Florence. Star song, a Christmas play in one act. S. French, 1951. 
192 p. 812 
Poetry 

Brewton, Sara Westbrook, ed. Christmas bells are ringing; a treasury of Christ- 
mas poetry; illus. Decie Merwin. Macmillan, 1951. 114 p. J394.268 
Campbell, Vivian. A Christmas anthology of poetry and painting. 'Woman’s 
Press, 1947. 95 p. 394.268 
Field, Rachel Lyman. Christmas time. Macmillan, 1941. 32 p. J8ii1 
Frost, F. M. Christmas in the woods. Harper, 1942. 811 
Christmas is shaped like stars; illus. Garry McKenzie. Crowell, 

1948. 86 p. 811 
Moore, Clement Clark. Night before Christmas; illus. Leonard Weisgard. Gros- 
set, 1949. 25 p. (1-3) jJ8il 


Thoburn, Jean, comp. Away in a manger. Oxford, 1942. 94 p. J394.268 
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Stories 
Aldrich, Mrs. Bess (Streeter). The drum goes dead. Appleton, 1941. 39 p. 
J394.268 
Association for childhood education. Literature committee. Told under the 
Christmas tree; an umbrella book, illus. Maude and Miska Petersham. Mac- 


millan, 1948. 304 p. (4-7) SC J394.268 
Bailey, Carolyn Sherwin. Merry Christmas book; illus. Eunice Young Smith. 
Whitman, 1948. 96 p. J394.268 
Beattie, Janet. Good for Scuffies; illus. Marguerite Kirmse. Howell, Soskin, 
c1944. JB 
Beebe, Catherine. Christmas—this way. Oxford, 1943. JB 


Bernhard, Josephine (Butkowska). Lullaby; why the pussycat washes himself 
so often; a folktale adapted from the Polish; illus. Irene Lorentowicz. Roy 





Publishers, 1944. 26 p. (1-3) JB 
Bianco, Pamela. Joy and the Christmas Angel. Oxford, 1949. 40 p. (2-4) Fic. 
JB 
Brewton, Sara Westbrook, ed. Christmas bells are ringing, a treasury of Christ- 
mas stories; illus. Decie Merwin. Macmillan, 1951. 114 p. J394.268 
Brown, Jeanette Perkins. Rosita, a little girl of Puerto Rico; illus. Elayne Carol. 
Friendship Press, 1948. 62 p. (K-3) JB 
Brown, Margaret Wise. A pussy cat’s Christmas. Crowell, 1949. 32 p. (1-3) 
JB 
Brunhoff, Jean de. Baber and Father Christmas; tr. from the French by Merle 
Haas. Random House, 1949. 38 p. (1-3) JB 
Ceder, Georgiana Dorcas. Ethan, the shepherd boy: illus. Helen Torrey. Abing- 
don-Cokesbury, 1951. 95 p. (3-6) Jc 
Collyer, Barbara. Christmas in the country. Simon & Schuster, 1950. bg 
Crowley, Maude. Azor and the blue-eyed cow, a Christmas story. Oxford, 1951. 
gc 
Crowell, Mrs. Grace Noll. The shining hour; illus. Lee Mero. Augsburg Pub. 
House, 1944. J394.268 
Dalgliesh, Alice, comp. Christmas, a book of stories old and new. (Rev. ed.) 
illus. Hildegard Woodward. Scribner, 1950. 244 p. J394.268 
De Angeli, Mrs. Marguerite (Lofft). Turkey for Christmas. Westminster, 1944. 
. J394.268 
Denes, Gabor. Christmas at Timothys, a Jennifer book. Nelson, 1950. JD 
Dickens, Charles. Christmas carol in prose; being a ghost story of Christmas; 
illus. Robert Ball. Macmillan, 1950. 140 p. (7-9) Fic. JD 
Christmas stories; illus. Howard Simon. World Pub. Co., 1946. 

318 p. (7-9) 
Dickinson, Asa Don, and Skinner, Ada Marie, eds. Children’s book of Christmas 
stories. Doubleday, 1945. (4-8) 394.268 
Dolbier, Maurice. Torten’s Christmas secret; illus. Robert Henneberger. Little, 
1951. (1-3) JD 
Dorian, Edith M. Ask Dr. Christmas; illus. Nora S. Unwin. Whittlesay House, 
1951. JD 
Duvoisin, Roger A. Christmas whale. Knopf, 1945. 45 j. (K-3) JD 
Dyer, Kate Gambold. Turkey Trott and the black Santa; illus. Janet Robson. 
Platt, 1942. 394.268 
Enright, Elizabeth. A Christmas tree for Lydia. Rinehart, 1951. 394.268 


Fatio, Louise. The Christmas forest; pictures, Roger Duvoisin. Aladdin, 1950. 
JF 
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Frost, Frances Mary. Sleigh bells for Windy Foot; illus. Lee Townsend. 1948. 

184 p. (4-6) Fic. J F 
Gee, Hugh. Belinda and Father Christmas. Chanticleer press, 1948. J394.268 
Glover, F. R. The first Christmas; illus. Susanne Suba. Blakiston, 1943. 


J232.92 
Goudge, Elizabeth. The reward of faith; illus. Nora Unwin. Coward-McCann, 
1950. JG 


Gunnarsson, Gunnar. The good Shepherd; trans. by Kenneth C. Kaufman; illus. 
Masha Simkovitch. Bobbs-Merrill, 1940. 84 p. Fic. 


Hall, William. Christmas pony. Knopf, 1948. 31 p. JH 
Hoffman, Paul. Country Christmas, a reminiscence; illus. Henry C. Pitz. 
Knopf, 1941. 37 p. 394.268 
Holmes, John Haynes. The second Christmas, and other stories. Macmillan, 
1943. 65 p. ‘ 394.268 
Holland, Alice. The story of Sarita Claus and Mrs. Claus and “The night before 
Christmas.” Childrens Co., 1946. 32 p. J394.268 


Jackson, Joseph Henry. The Christmas flower; illus. Tom Lea. (ist ed.) Har- 
court, 1951. 31 p. Fic. 

Jackson, Kathryn. The animals merry Christmas; pictures, Richard Scarry. 
Simon & Schuster, 1950. : J394.268 

Jones, Elizabeth Orton. Big Susan. Macmillan, 1947. 82 p. (3-5) te | 

Jones, Jessie Mae (Orton) comp. Little child; the Christmas miracle told in 
Bible verses; illus. Elizabeth Orton Jones. Viking, 1946. 38 p. (1-3) J232.92 

Kingman, Lee. Best Christmas; illus. Barbara Cooney. Doubleday, 1949. 95 p. 


(4-6) JK 
Lathrop, Dorothy Pulis. An angel in the woods. Macmillan, 1947. 46 p. 
J394.268 


Lillie, Amy Morris. The book of three festivals; stories for Christmas, Easter 
and Thanksgiving; illus. James MacDonald. Dutton, 1948. 189 p. J394.268 
Lohan, Robert, ed. Christmas tales for reading aloud. Stephen Daye, 1946. 





395 p. 394.268 
Lovelace, Maud Hart. The trees kneel at Christmas; illus. Gertrude Kerrick 
Howe. Crowell, 1951. JL 
McSpadden, Joseph Walker. The book of holidays. 3rd ed. Crowell, 1940. 
J394.268 

Martin, William Ivan. Christmas puppy. Till-Well Press, 1949. JM 
Milhous, Katherine. First Christmas crib. Scribner, 1944. 47 p. (4-6) JM 
——_——— Snow over Bethlehem. Scribner, 1945. 98 p. (4-6) JM 
Molloy, Anne. Lucy’s Christmas; illus. John O’Hara Cosgrave II. Houghton, 
1950. . JM 
Parmenter, Mrs. C. (W.) Lights and a star! Crowell, 1941. 394.268 
Pauli, Hertha Ernestine. Silent night; the story of a song; illus. Fritz Kredel. 
Knopf, 1943. 81 p. (4-6) J783.6 
St. Nicholas travels; illus. Susanne Suba. Houghton, 1945. 105 p. 

J394.268 


Politi, Leo. Pedro, the angel of Olvera Street. Scribner, 1946. 32 p. (2-4) JP 
Posselt, Eric. World’s greatest Christmas stories; illus. Fritz Kredel. Prentice- 


Hall, 1950. 426 p. 394.268 
Roehrenbeck, William Joseph. Christmastide, a Catholic treasury for young and 
old. Days, 1948. 381 p. 394.268 


Rounds, Ruth. Saint Santa Claus; illus. Mabel Jones Woodbury. Dutton, 1951. 
JR 
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Santa’s footprints, and other Christmas stories; illus. Christine Price. Aladdin, 











1948. 154 p. J394.268 
Sawyer, Ruth. Christmas Anna Angel; illus. Kate Seredy. Viking, 1944. 48 p. 
(3-5) Js 
The long Christmas; illus. Valenti Angelo. Viking, 1941. 

200 p. (4-9) JS 
This is the Christmas; a Serbian folk tale. Horn Book, 1945. 

43 p. (5-6) JS 
This way to Christmas; illus. Maginel Wright Barney. Harper, 

1944. 175 p. (4-6) JS 
Sauer, Julia Lina. The light at Tern Rock; illus. Georges Schreiber. Viking, 
1951. Js 
Seredy, Kate. Tree for Peter. Viking, 1941. 102 p. (4-6) Js 
Seymour, Alta Halverson. Grandma for Christmas. Westminster press, 1946. 
58 p. (3-5) Js 


Shining tree and other Christmas stories. Knopf, 1940. 267 p. (7-9) J394.268 
Singer, Caroline, and Baldridge, Cyrus Leroy. Santa Claus comes to America. 


Knopf, 1942. 32 p. J394.268 
Singmaster, Elsie. Stories to read at Christmas. Houghton, 1940. 231 p. 
J394.268 

Smith, Elva Sophronia, and Hazeltine, Alice Isabel, comps. The Christmas book 
of legends and stories. Lothrop, 1944. 429 p. (5-8) J394.268 
Smith, Irene, comp. Santa Claus book; pictures, Hertha Depper. Franklin 
Watts, 1948. 234 p. (3-5) J394.268 


Stern, Gladys Bronwyn. Ten days of Christmas. Macmillan, 1950. Fic. 
Stifter, Adalbert. Rock crystal; a Christmas tale; rendered into English by 
Elizabeth Mayer and Marianne Moore; illus. Josef Scharl. Pantheon Books, 








1945. 93 p. (5-7) Js 
Tazewell, Charles. The littlest angel; illus. Katherine Evans. Children’s Press, 
1946. D ® 
The small one, a story for those who like Christmas and small 

donkeys; illus. Franklin Whitman. Winston, 1947. Li 3 
Thorne-Thomsen, Mrs. Gudrun. The sky bed, a Norwegian Christmas; illus. 
Nedda Walker. Scribners, 1944. JT 
Tudor, Tasha. The doll’s Christmas. Oxford, 1950. ‘= 
Unwin, David Storr. Wily Fox and the Christmas party, by David Severn 
(pseud); pictures, Geoffrey Higham. London, Bodley Head, 1950. JU 
Vance, Marguerite. While shepherds watched; illus. Nedda Walker. Dutton, 
1946. 48 p. (2-4) JV 
Wagenknecht, Edward Charles, ed. The fireside book of Yuletide tales; illus. 
Warren Chappell. Bobbs-Merrill, 1948. 553 p. 394.268 
Wood, Beatrice M. C. The little star that lost his way the night Christ was born, 
an original Christmas story. Wilcox & Follett, 1946. Jw 
Yates, Elizabeth. Once in the year, a Christmas story; illus. Nora S. Unwin. 
Coward McCann, 1947. 64 p. (5-7) TY 
Under the little fir tree, and other stories, illus. Nora S. Unwin. 
Coward-McCann, 1942. 96 p. J808.83 


Patrons will find in the Art Unit of the Illinois State Library a rich collection of 
materials on the Christmas theme. The following selected list of flannelgraphs, pictures, 
and viewmaster reels is representative of the collection. As these materials are usually 
booked well in advance of the holiday season, borrowers should send in their reservations 
early. 
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Flannelgraphs are circulated for a period of two weeks; pictures and viewmaster reels, 
four weeks with privilege of renewal. When the demand is great, the loan period is some- 
times shortened. The only charges paid by the borrower are for return transportation. 


(Abbreviations: Am—American; Du—Dutch; E—English; 
Fl—Flemish; It—Italian) 


Flannel graphs 
Birth and boyhood of Christ. 


Pictures (Small—11 x 14 in.) 


Blashfield, E. W. Christmas chimes. Am. 
Christmas. Informative classroom picture series. Christmas in many lands. 21 
plates in portfolio. 
Criss, Francis. Christmas trees—Michigan. Am. 
Ferris, J. L. G. Christmas coach. Am. 
Home for Christmas. Am. 
Nichols, Dale. Home for Christmas. Am. 
Parrish, Maxfield. Christmas. Am. 
Pennoyer, A. S. Christmas deliveries. Am. 
Rockwell, Norman. Christmas. Am. 
Steen, Jan. St. Nicholas festival. Du. 
Stayer, Paul. Christmas cheer for Ft. Dearborn. Am. 


Pictures (Large—18 x 21 in. to 28 x 40 in.) 


Barocci, Federigo. Nativity. It. 

Repose in Egypt. It. 

Botticelli Sandro. Adoration of the kings (Magi) It. 
Brueghel Peter (the elder) Adoration of the kings. FI. 
Correggio, Antonio Allegri. Holy night. It. 

Raphael, Sanzio. Madonna of the chair. It. 
Rembrandt, van Rijn. Holy family. Du. 

Tarrant, Margaret Winifred. Star of Bethlehem. E. 
Van Dyck, Anthony. Rest after the flight. FI. 

Vinci, da, Leonardo. Annunciation. It. 





Viewmaster Reels 


C H-6A _ The birth of the Savior (Part I) 
C H-6B8B The birth of the Savior (Part II) 
CH-8 The wise men find Jesus 

XM -1 Part I. Mary and Joseph 

XM —- 2 Part II. The Shepherds 

XM —- 3 Part III. The wise men 


Films 


The following list of films is taken from the Catalog of Audio Visual Aids published 
by the Visual Aids Service, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. Thru a cooperative 
agreement between the Illinois State Library and the University of Illinois these 
films may be obtained from the Visual Aids Services by public libraries in Illinois 
free of charge except for return postage. Fill out the request forms provided by the 
Illinois State Library and send them to the Visual Aids Services. We suggest you 
send your reservations in early. Grade level is indicated by the following letters: 
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P—primary, I—intermediate, J—junior high, H—high school, C—college, A—adult. 


Christmas carol (Dickens) (I-J-H) 1 reel (1600 ft.) 40 min. Sound. 
Christmas carols (General) 1 reel, 11 min. Sound. 

Christmas in Sweden (General) 1 reel (800 ft.) 14 min. Sound. 
Christmas rhapsody (General) 1 reel, 10 min. Sound. 

Christmas toy shop (P-I) 1 reel, 15 min. Silent. 

Collection of carols, a, (General) 1 reel, 11 min. Sound. 

Holiday carols (General) 1 reel, 11 min. Sound. 

Littlest Angel, the (I-J-H-C-A) (Color, Black & white) 1 reel, 14 min. Sound. 
Merry Christmas (P) 1 reel, 11 min. Sound. 

Night before Christmas (General) 1 reel, 11 min. Sound. 

Santa Claus Punch and Judy (General) 1 reel, 11 min. Sound. 

Santa in animal land. (P) 1 reel, 10 min. Sound. 

Silent night, holy night (General) 1 reel, 5 min. Sound. 

Tree grows for Christmas. (General) (Color) 1 reel, 11 min. Sound. 
Visit from St. Nicholas (General) (Color) 1 reel, 6 min. Sound. 


Recordings 


The Recordings Unit of the Illinois State Library has a rich selection of Christmas 
materials. The list given here is not complete but is representative of the music and 
of the stories on records. These recordings are usually circulated for four weeks, but 
during the immediate Christmas season the circulation may be limited to two weeks. 
Return postage is paid by the borrower. ; 


Music 


Adams, Stephen. Star of Bethlehem; Richard Crooks, tenor. Victor 7854 A-B 2s. 
12 in. Recorded in Europe. Record 783.6 A217 s 

Bach, Johann Sebestian. Christmas ortario (complete) Renaissance SX 201. 8s. 
12 in. Sung in German. Recorded in Stuttgart, Germany, June, 1950. LP Record 
786.8 B118c 

Christmas festival. Arr. by Leroy Anderson; Boston Pops orch. Victor 12-1289 AB 
2s. 12 in. Record 783.6 C555f 

Christmas greeting. Bing Crosby; Andrew Sisters; Ken Lane, singers; orch. cond. 
by Vic Schcen and Victor Young; choir and orth. cond. by Simon Rady. Decca 
A 71565 10in. Record 783.6 C555g 

Christmas music. Rutgers University glee club. Key K 10 2s. 10 in. LP Record 
783.6 C555m2 

Christmas music for orchestra. Morton Gould and his orch. Columbia M M 848 
85 12 in. Record 783.6 C555m 

Christmas songs. Decca 23642-23645. 8s. 10 in. (Personality series) Album A-480 
Fred Waring and his Pennsylvanians. Record 783.6 C555s 

Daquin, L. C. Noels. Victor album M616. 4s. 12 in. Record 786.8 068b 

Handel, George Friedrich. The Messiah (complete) Columbia S L 151 2s. 12 in. 
3v. LP Record 783.3 H236m10 

Hark the herald angels sing (and other carols) Kenny Baker with Eddie Dunstedter 
at the organ. Decca 23672 2s. 10 in. (Personality series) Record 783.6 
C555s2 

Lord’s prayer, the, (Malotte); the first Noell (and other carols) Mario Lanza, tenor. 
Victor DM155 2s. 10 in. LP Record 783.6 C555s3 

Merry Christmas. Decca. Bing Crosby, with chorus. 18429, 18510-11, 18570, 23281. 
10s. 10 in. Record 783.6 M573 
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Merry Christmas music. Perry Como with Russ Case and his orchestra. Victor P161 
8s. 10 in. Record Y 783.6 M573m 

Music for Christmastide. Roman—vVatican choir. Mercury MG 25081 2s. 10 in. 
LP. Record 783.6 M987 

St. Olaf Choir. Christmas music. Vonna V L P 1005-6 2s. 12 in. Record 783.8 
0420 

Silent night, holy night (Gruber) (and other carols) Frank Sinatra. Columbia C167 
8s. 10 in. Record 783.6 C555s4 

Tchaikovski, Peter Ilyitch. Nutcracker suite, op 71a; Fred Waring and his Pennsyl- 
vanians. Decca C U 117 2s. 12 in. Record 785.8 T249w 

Treasured Christmas hymns, Catholic hour choir, Franciscan Holy Name College. 
National Catholic sound recording specialists. H-1 6s. 10 in. Record 783.6 
C555t 

’Twas the night before Christmas (and carols) Fred Waring and his Pennsylvanians. 
Decca 480 10s. Record Y 783.6 C555s 

Warren, Elinor Remick. Christmas candle; John Charles Thomas, baritone. Victor 
10-1119 A-B 2s. 10 in. Record 783.6 W287c 


Stories 


Brown, Margaret Wise. Pussycat’s Christmas; Albert Grobe, narrator; Gene Lowell 
chorus. Y P R 727 2s. 10 in. Record J 394.268 B879 

Christmas gift, a. The story of the juggler of our lady; John Nesbitt, adaptor and 
narrator with choir. Decca D A 357 4s. 10 in. Record Y394.268 C555c 

Dickens, Charles. A Christmas carol; (condensation) Stud-i-disc 130-131 4s. 12 in. 
Record J D548 





A Christmas carol; Basil Rathbone with supporting cast . . . and 
music. Columbia M M 521 6s. 12 in. Record J D 

Christmas carol; Lionel Barrymore as Scrooge; Richard Hale, 
narrator. MGM16A 8s. 10in. Record J D 548c 

A Christmas carol; narrated and directed by Ernest Chappel with 
Eustace Wyatt as Scrooge; music by Lew White. Victor DG-29 8s. 10 in. 
Record J 548ca 











Christmas carol; adapted by Edith Meiser; Basil Rathbone with 

supporting cast. Columbia M L 4081 2s. 12 in. L P Record 294.268 C555dc ° 

Mr. Pickwick’s Christmas; as told by Charles Laughton with 
original musical accompaniment . . . by Hans Eisler. Decca DA 29151-29152 
4s. 12 in. (Personality series) Album D A 379 Record 394.268 C555d 

Moore, Clement Clark. The night before Christmas; Basil Rathbone, narrator; 
Robert Mitchel boy choir. Columbia 7407 2s. 12 in. Record J 394.268 C555mr 

- The night before Christmas; narrated by Frank Luther 
with organ, chimes and sound effects. Decca K 20 2s. 10 in. Record J 394.268 
C555mL 

Rudolph the red-nosed reindeer. Story by Robert L. May; music by George Klein- 
singer; Paul Wing narrator; Russ Case and his orch. Victor Y353 4s. 10 in. 
Record J 394.268 C555r 

The song of Christmas. Story of the nativity told in Christmas songs, carols and 
Biblical verses; conceived and arranged by Roy Ringwald; Fred Waring and his 
Pennsylvanians. Decca DAU 13 4s. 12 in. and Decca DA 497 6s. 10 in. Record 
J 783.6 S698 

Tazewell, Charles. The littlest angel; Loretta Young, narrator. Decca DA 309 6s. 
10 in. Record J T 

The small one; narrated by Bing Crosby and cast. Decca DA 

553 4s. 10 in. Record J 394.268 C555taz 
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GROUP LIBRARY MEETINGS 


Mrs. LAurA C. LANGSTON* 


“ce 

W ere so small. Can’t we talk 
with just those from other small 
libraries around us?” These com- 
ments to us have given birth to the 
idea of Group meetings. 

Nationally known professional lead- 

ers believe that libraries must develop 
to suit the needs of the area. A group 
of libraries with common interests, a 
rading center, or occupation such as 
mining, fruit growing, corn belt farm- 
ing, summer resort of residential sub- 
urban, can talk understandingly 
about individual library needs. 

Mrs. X from village Y library may 


* Chief, 
brary. 


Extension Services, Illinois State Li- 





have felt that she had nothing to 
give to a discussion and because she 
had no assistants she couldn’t go to a 
meeting anyway. Visits from the 
Field Worker of the Extension Serv- 
ices have proved that everyone has 
something to offer. 

By pooling ideas in these small 
groups each makes discoveries, how 
to improve recognition in the com- 
munity, how to increase the budget 
and clarify technical processes. 

Cooperation demands giving and 
receiving. When every library has 
developed its potentialities then it 
can profit by cooperation in the area. 
Small links and large, but all equally 
strong, make a good library. We 





Group library meeting, DesPlaines 
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need not just big libraries, but good 
libraries. 

Library service to large units— 
Home Bureau, schools, and federated 
clubs, calls for a cooperative pro- 
gram. Your library, in no matter how 
small the village, can have informa- 
tion of community organizations, 
their officers, their programs, then 
you can aid the programs with 
books, recordings, films, and refer- 
ence service. 

Exhibits showing the services a li- 
brary can give and available supple- 
mentary service from the State level 
have added interest to the group 
meetings. 

A meeting held in the afternoon 
and carried into the evenirg brings 
people who have never come to meet- 
ings before. 

The leader holds the discussion to 
vital subjects, encourages those who 
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are timid about taking part, and pre- 
vents anyone from monopolizing the 
floor. 


These meetings are scheduled by 
requests and interest shown in an 
area. Many comments of wanting 
more of them is an indication that 
libraries are not lone organizations, 
but that we are working together. 
Verily, “In union there is strength.” 


Group meetings have been held 
this year in the following libraries: 
Pekin (Tazewell County), Golconda 
(Pope County), Winchester (Scott 
County), Sparta (Randolph County), 
East Dubuque (Jo Daviess County), 
Wood River (Madison County), 
Taylorville (Christian County), 
Olney (Richland County). 


The average attendance for each 
meeting was six libraries represented 
with 26 persons present. 


THE PRISONER 
JOHN A. FiLe* 


In a world devoid of love and under- 
standing of our fellow man it is fit- 
ting that more attention be given to 
the rehabilitation of the man or 
woman in prison. 

The word “rehabilitation” covers a 
wide scope. I firmly believe that the 
average convict, if nurtured on the 
milk of human kindness and given an 
opportunity, will someday again face 
the world with a better slant on life 
and take his place as a useful mem- 
ber of society. } 

There are some, however, who 
through a warped mind or ego will 
remain in prison all their lives, or 
until the shadows of life lengthen and 
they are forced to accept a charitable 
existence until the end. This type of 
prisoner, I am happy to say, con- 
stitutes only a small minority. 


_* Vocational Adviser, Menard Prison. Talk 
oy at the Regional meeting, Chester, April 17, 


What are we to do about the ma- 
jority of prisoners? Shall we just 
keep them secure behind high stone 
walls and iron bars, or will the public 
realize that we must help adjust them 
for the day when they are again 
free? 

One thing is certain. The general 
public, smug in its own contentment, 
looks down on a man who has “done 
time.” Until we can be a brother of 
man, the penitentiaries will continue 
to fill. 

Penology has taken a _ definite 
change in the past quarter of a cen- 
tury. Did you know that last year 
almost three quarters of a million 
men and women passed through the 
gates of the 3,000 penal institutions of 
the United States? It costs the tax- 
payer 30 million dollars a year to 
support them. 

Brutality has gone from most of 
these institutions so the prisoner of 
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today is paying his debt to society 
in an altogether different manner 
than the convict of the last century. 
Yet, the public has not been made to 
realize that the prisoner’s problem is 
as much the problem of the public as 
it is the problem of prison authori- 
ties. 

On rehabilitation there are several 
methods. One is by teaching him a 
trade which will enable the convict to 
reestablish himself in the free world. 
Another is through religion and read- 
ing. 

In addition to operating the li- 
brary, it is my job to teach the print- 
ing trade. Through the latter we 
have turned out several first class 
printers who are holding good jobs 
today. 

In a penitentiary, to my way of 
thinking, a library is one of the most 
valuable assets. I mean one that can 
provide books that the convict can 
entertain himself with or learn from. 


In the library at Menard we have 
approximately 8,000 books, divided 
into fiction and non fiction. There 
are about two thirds of the fiction 
and one third of non fiction. And it 
is surprising to know that non fic- 
tion books almost compare equally in 
the circulation. 

We have a general library in the 
same room as the printing office, plus 
two cell house libraries that contain 
approximately 1000 volumes each. 
These two cell house libraries fur- 
nish the fiction books and non fic- 
tion books that are issued to the in- 
mate librarians from the general 
library. 

Each day these men collect and 
issue. books for the men imprisoned. 
The circulation at present is about 
900 books a week. Western books are 
in the greatest demand; I would say 
about 60 per cent. The balance is 
taken up with heavier reading. 

When our allotment of new books 
come in, after they are numbered and 
cataloged, they are divided between 
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the two cell house libraries. However, 
the added books seldom balance 
those lost by condemnation, and our 
library is gradually slipping in the 
number of volumes. 

Warden Robinson and myself were 
happy to have Mrs. Langston of the 
State Library and Miss Minnie 
Adams, librarian at Chester, visit us 
a short time ago. They saw how we 
operate the library and vocational 
training school. This was a special 
privilege accorded these ladies, as it 
is very seldom that a woman is al- 
lowed to get behind the walls. 


If it were not considered begging, 
I would like to make this proposition 
to you. We know that every library 
has books on its shelves that are con- 
sidered dead timber. Books that 
move slowly and have outgrown their 
usefulness. Why don’t you look over 
your books and send a few to these 
unfortunate men in prison? We get 
a lot of donated books each year, but 
not near enough to keep our library 
up even with the budget within which 
we are to operate. Mail the books to 
Browning Robinson, Warden; Men- 
ard, Illinois. 


We maintain a rebinding depart- 
ment, but so many books handled in 
the annual turnover cause them to 
become absolutely useless and cannot 
be rebound. 

In closing I want to read a little 
verse found penned on the flyleaf of 
a book in a Southern prison a short 
time ago: 


No matter what else you are doing, 

From cradle days through the end; 

You are writing your life’s secret 
story, 

Each night sees another page penned. 

Each month adds a thirty day 
chapter, 

Each year means an end of a part, 

And never an act is misstated, 

Nor even one wish of the heart. 

Each day you awake, the book opens 

Revealing a page clean and bright. 
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What thoughts and words and what 
doings 

Will cover the surface by night. 

God leaves that to you, you’re the 
writer, 
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And never a word shall grow dim, 

*Till some day you write the word 
FINISH 

And give back your LIFE BOOK to 
HIM. 


ARE OUR PUBLIC LIBRARIES OBLIGATED TO COLLECT 
AND PRESERVE THE HISTORICAL RECORDS 
OF THE COMMUNITY? 


O. Fritior ANDER* 


A QUESTIONNAIRE pertaining to the 
obligations of the public libraries in 
collecting and preserving local his- 
torical records was mailed on Feb- 
ruary 25, 1952, to the librarians in 
Region I of Illinois. The question- 
naire contained three questions, 
namely, “Do you feel that your li- 
brary has any obligations in collect- 
ing and preserving the historical rec- 
ords of the community?”; “What ma- 
terials, printed and unprinted, has 
your library sought to preserve?”; 
and “What difficulties seem greatest 
in this aspect of your work?” 
Thirty-nine replies to the question- 
naire were received, and these should 
be discussed and related to important 
trends which indicate that our local 
librarians must give more thought to 
the preservation of local historical 
records. Dr. R. B. Downs, Director 
of the University of Illinois Library 
and Library School, is convinced that 
there exists a very definite obligation 
on the part of our public libraries in 
collecting and preserving materials 
both in printed and in manuscript 
form about the community in which 
the library is located. (Letter to the 
author dated Urbana, Illinois, Feb- 
ruary 13, 1952). A little more than 
four years ago Dr. Stanley Pargellis 
urged the librarians of Illinois to look 
upon the preservation of the records 
of the community as no less than a 





* Augustana College. Member of Advisory Com- 
mittee, Illinois State Library. 


duty (ILLINOIS LIBRARIES, Jan- 
uary 1948). The replies to the ques- 
tionnaire indicate clearly that our 
public librarians share the views of 
Downs and Pargellis without one 
single exception. 

Attention to the obligations of our 
public libraries in the preservations 
of local historical records is the result 
of many interesting developments, 
and these should be described. 


The growth of a social conscious- 
ness has focused our eyes upon social 
ills and evils, especially in our larger 
communities. Qualified social work- 
ers and public health nurses should 
acquaint themselves with the com- 
munity in which they work, and our 
public libraries should be prepared 
to provide them with the information 
that is needed. It is not at all un- 
likely that there exists a relationship 
between a research library and the 
rising standards of living in a com- 
munity (Mary U. Rothrock, “Libra- 
ries and Regional Development,” Li- 
brary Quarterly, 12:666). 

The scope of the historians and of 
the social scientists in general has 
been widened by a growing concern 
on the one hand with the world and 
on the other with the community. 
Local history has become an indis- 
pensable auxiliary to general history 
because it brings before us the day- 
to-day life of our ancestors in a true 
perspective in which personal rela- 
tionships loom large. On the basis 
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of local historical records a wiser 
evaluation and appreciation is pos- 
sible of economic, agricultural, social 
and industrial factors in the develop- 
ment of our national life (John L. 
Hobbs, Libraries and the Materials 
of Local History, London, 1948). 


An increasing number of scholars 
like Pargellis are of the opinion that 
an understanding of American and 
world history can best be secured by 
our children through a study of local 
history. As a result the teachers in 
our schools ,jhave called their pupils 
attention to life in the community. 
This has led to a “Junior Historian” 
movement in many of our states and 
to the teaching of units on state and 
local history which relate national 
and international history more inti- 
mately with the pupils own world. 
The movement adds reality to edu- 
cation, broadens the outlook, devel- 
ops citizenship, and fosters pride and 
interest in the immediate surround- 
ings (Hobbs, Ibid. Also, O. Fritiof 
Ander’s article in American Heritage 
I:1, 1947). It is interesting to note 
that the greatest demands for local 
material come from school children 
as is evident from any answers to the 
questionnaire. 


Hobbs points out that in England 
there is growing interest in the rec- 
ords of the community by historians, 
sociologists, economists, geneologists, 
antiquarians, lawyers, geologists, ety- 
mologists, literary writers, and the- 
atrical and film producers. A similar 
development in America might not 
actually have been felt by our local 
librarians, but there is a growing in- 
terest in America in regionalism. This 
is reflected in the American River 
Series, the American Road Series, 
and the American Lake Series (Brice 
Harris, “Regionalism and Town Li- 
braries,’”’ ILLINOIS LIBRARIES 
29:190-96). The first series contained 
Master’s Sangamon, Gray’s IIlinois, 
Hansen’s Chicago, and Havighurst’s 
Upper Mississippi, all of which 
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should interest librarians in Illinois. 
The Lake Side Classics reflect this 
regionalism as have studies at our 
universities. Howard W. Odum, per- 
haps one of our best known regional- 
ists, discusses “The promise of re- 
gionalism” in Regionalism in Amer- 
ica, edited by Merrill Jensen and 
published by the University of Wis- 
consin Press in 1951. Odum believes 
that regionalism has served as a 
“highly useful instrument of analysis, 
understanding, and synthesis in the 
social sciences.” 


Of course, it must be understood 
that we have always been fascinated 
by that which is old in the com- 
munity in which we live. We love to 
look at old books, pictures of build- 
ings in our town and of pioneers of 
long ago, maps, songs, old stories, and 
bills of sale. (Harris, op. cit.). The 
“Town Crier” by George Wickstrom 
of the Rock Island Argus is perhaps 
the most popular column in the 
Argus because of the fact that Wick- 
strom makes Rock Island of long ago 
live again and again through an old 
diary or a memoir, an old picture or 
a story. Carl B. Roden, former libra- 
rian of the Chicago Public Library 
wrote: “I know of no interest that 
can furnish more’ entertainment 
and at the same time cultivate more 
patriotism than a little investigation 
of the historic past” (Helen Zatter- 
berg, “Local History is Asset in 
Branch,” Library Journal 74:351-53). 

Trends indicate that our public li- 
braries will be called upon more and 
more to supply materials of informa- 
tion to social workers, to social scien- 
tists such as historians, economists 
and sociologists, to local grade and 
high school teachers and their pupils, 
to clergymen, manufacturers, mer- 
chants, business concerns, city and 
county officials, and to just common 
ordinary folks interested in such 
simple things as folkways, songs, and 
games. Some of these people will be 
interested in the past while others 
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will want and need information of a 
contemporary nature. A town, a 
church, a school, a club, a newspaper, 
a store, and a factory might with 
much logic turn to a local library in 
search of materials as an important 
anniversary is approaching. Innum- 
erable records of churches and of 
some of our largest business enter- 
prises have been destroyed as in the 
case of our larger packing houses and 
of Montgomery Ward, Marshall 
Field, and, Deere and Company 
(Pargellis, op. cit.) 

A library needs the good will of the 
people, and Roden found in Chicago 
that his efforts at collecting and pre- 
serving local historical materials of 
almost every description led to a 
greater public interest in the work of 
the libraries (Zatterberg, op. cit.). 
All of these facts are familiar to a 
librarian, and these explain why 
thirty-nine librarians without a single 
exception in Region I in Illinois felt 
it to be an obligation of theirs to col- 
lect and preserve local historical rec- 
ords. But to know what should be 
done and to do it are two very dif- 
ferent things. 


Thirty or more librarians in Region 
I have done very little to collect and 
preserve the historical records of their 
community. One library had no ma- 
terial whatsoever, a second one had 
only some “Indian relics,” and a few 
more had county histories. Others 
had such items as scrapbooks con- 
sisting of clippings from newspapers 
of local men and women in the 
armed services during World War II 
(sometimes the work of high school 
students), souvenirs, directories, or 
pictures. Others took pride in a col- 
lection consisting only of the files of 
a local newspaper. In some instances 
even the more unsatisfactory collec- 
tions represented the work of a 
person in the community with an in- 
terest in local history rather than the 
work of local librarians. Four or five 
other libraries had a slightly better 
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record. In the entire Region I per- 
haps no more than five librarians had 
been able to achieve any noteworthy 
success in the preservation of the his- 
torical source materials of their com- 
munity. These libraries had such 
items aS newspapers; periodicals; 
county histories; materials on social 
problems; pictorial atlases; portraits; 
biographical albums; yearbooks; 
books on Indians; records of old 
families; old paintings; directories; 


_ programs; brochures and jubilee pub- 


lications of churches, clubs, and 
other organizations; books; pam- 
phlets and music written by local 
people; printed materials related to 
schools, churches, social agencies, in- 
dustries, and business concerns; the- 
ater programs; high school annuals; 
military records; maps; pictures of 
buildings; historic sites; sports 
events; clubs; institutions; organiza- 
tions; preminent people; minutes and 
records of local organizations; ac- 
count books; diaries; letters describ- 
ing life in the community; inter- 
views; geneological materials; per- 
sonal records; city projects; election 
ballots; advertisements and memoirs. 
These sources combined with a rich 
printed literature on regional history 
begin to meet in a more satisfactory 
manner the standards which our pub- 
lic libraries must establish for them- 
selves. Without actually having had 
a chance to check the above ma- 
terials, the writer believes that the 
Rockford Public Library more than 
any other library in Region I has es- 
tablished for itself a unique place in 
assuming its responsibility to the 
community in collecting and preserv- 
ing the historical records of Rock- 
ford. 


A study of the questionnaire’s an- 
swers, however, reveals very sig- 


nificantly that our public libraries 
need to adopt a policy in regard to 
collecting and preserving historical 
materials. For this purpose a fund 
should be established regardless of 
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how small the library may be. Our 
librarians need to ask themselves 
such questions as “What materials 
are sufficiently important to merit 
preservation?” and “How and by 
whom can such importance be de- 
termined?” (J. G. de Roulhac Hamil- 
ton, “On Importance of Unimportant 
Documents,” Library Quarterly 12: 
511-18, July ’42. The existence of 
the Library of Congress which con- 
cerns itself with materials dealing 
with persons of national eminence 
especially in the fields of politics and 
war, and the development of special 
research libraries such as State Li- 
braries, State Supreme Court Libra- 
ries, State Historical Libraries or 
State Historical Commissions, im- 
portant university and college libra- 
ries, great private libraries such as 
exist in Chicago, and important pub- 
lic libraries make it possible for the 
average local library to devote its 
time to the history of its own com- 
munity (A. F. Kuhlman, “Wanted: 
A New Policy for the Organization 
and Development of Library Re- 
sources for MResearch”, Library 
Quarterly 12:585-600). To put it a 
little more plainly, the average small 
local library would do well to con- 
centrate upon the preservation of 
those records of its community which 
deal with the common folks whom 
“God must have loved because he 
made so many of them” (Hamilton, 
op. cit.). 


Our librarians would profit by fol- 
lowing the suggestion of Downs 
(Letter referred to earlier) namely, 
that material to be included in a col- 
lection “should not only include local 
history, but publications of a con- 
temporary interest on education, 
natural resources, government, busi- 
ness, industry, religious life, etc.” 
Downs feels that a local librarian 
should not try to bring together rec- 
ords which would be more useful and 
appropriate in a large research li- 
brary. 
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Then what are the materials that 
deal with the common folks and 
which the librarian of a small library 
should seek to preserve? The finan- 
cial resources of a small library are 
usually very small. Such libraries 
cannot afford to duplicate materials 
or to compete with other libraries for 
these. There are many reasons why 
it is not possible at the outset to 
draw any fast rules in regard to the 
scope and nature of a desirable col- 
lection. At first it may be necessary 
to collect everything without giving 
very much thought to an organized 
selection. 


This policy would undoubtedly 
lead to a collection of such items as 
personal and family correspondence; 
diaries; account books; mill-books; 
shopbooks; church records; old deeds 
and wills; bills of sale; pictures of 
the old settlers, homes and buildings; 
interviews; autobiographies; biogra- 
phies; maps; songs; programs; por- 
traits; mewspapers; gazetteers; at- 
lases; minute books; family records 
and other records related to the living 
past and present of the community. 
(In addition to articles by Hamilton, 
Harris, and Zatterberg referred to 
earlier, attention is called to W. G. 
Davis, “Plea for Preservation of 
Town and Family Records,” Maine 
Library Association Bulletin 3:3-5 
and W. W. Bryand, “Methods of pre- 
serving Local History,” Pennsylvania 
Library Museum Notes 18:17-18). 

Local librarians are too often apt 
to look upon the gift of a collection 
on local history as meeting the needs 
of its library. Such a gift should per- 
haps not even be regarded as a nuc- 
leus unless it contains descriptive lit- 
erature on most aspects of com- 
munity life: its history in a very 
broad sense portraying its social, po- 
litical, economic, and religious life, 
as well as its arts, crafts, customs and 
folklore. This would imply that the 
nucleus should contain, for instance, 
such items as almanacs; novels; e¢s- 
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says; poems and plays by local resi- 
dents and natives; literature with a 
local setting; productions of local 
presses, such as newspapers, period- 
icals; primers, broadsides, posters, 
ballads, transactions of local societies, 
clubs, charitable institutions, 
churches, original council minutes, 
records of business enterprises, and 
materials of a contemporary nature 
(Hobbs, op. cit.). 

The material collected must in the 
final analysis be determined by the 
size and type of the community in 
which the library is situated. But it 
is important that the materials be 
kept well! (M. DeLeon, “Scope of 
Local History” Pennsylvania Library 
Museum Notes 18:16-17). 

It is easy to say that the historical 
records be kept well, but it hardly is 
a realistic request or wish. Most of 
the libraries which have an unsatis- 
factory record in preserving local his- 
torical materials are small libraries. 
Here, librarians are often called upon 
to do too many things, with the re- 
sult that the library is frequently 
turned into a Boy Scout center or a 
club room. Here, since local ma- 
terial can not always be properly 
cared for because of lack of space, it 
remains uncatalogued, gathers dust, 
and becomes the basis for ruffled feel- 
ings when attics are emptied and old 
family heirlooms, portraits of grand- 
parents, and dilapidated — spinning 
wheels are turned over to the library 
as proper storehouse and dumping 
ground for “old junk.” The libra- 
rians in Region I who had done the 
least in preserving historical records 
of the community complained of 
these and the following difficulties: 


1. No space 

2. Difficulties in acquiring ma- 
terials 

3. Difficulties in caring for the 
materials 


4. Problems involved in checking 
out materials 
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5. None (From a librarian of a 
library having only counties’ 
histories) 

6. No work done on this in the 
past 

7. Library used for too many 
purposes (club rooms, etc.) 

8. Time 

9. Being the only librarian 

10. Reluctance of familjes to give 
up materials 

11. Poor conditions of materials 


12. “There is a limit as to what 
one can do” 


13. Price of microfilming 
14. Town is too small 
15. Town has no history 
16. Lack of cooperation 


These answers reflect both credit 
and discredit upon our librarians. 
The librarians, who have been more 
successful in their task of collecting 
and preserving materials, indicate by 
their answers generally a deeper un- 
derstanding of the problems in- 
volved. To them these are far fewer 
and consist of the following: 


1. It is difficult to make material 
available for use and, yet, keep 
it “safe”, if it is in “a delicate 
condition” 

2. Storage and proper handling 

3. Procrastination on the part of 
those who should cooperate 

4. Time 


5. Keeping alive an interest in col- 
lecting and preserving local 
source material 


It is obvious from the results of the 
questionnaire that our librarians 


would greatly profit from a careful 
reading of John L. Hobbs’ Libraries 
and the Materials of Local History, 
London, 1948. Though the book is 
intended for English librarians, it 
might be used equally well by ours. 
A reference to an English source may 
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not be very popular as it can be 
argued that conditions in England are 
not the same as in Illinois. There- 
fore, a reference to the work done at 
the Frederick H. Hild Branch of the 
Chicago Public Library may seem 
more appropriate and worthy of 
emulating by other libraries in our 
state. This branch library in Chi- 
cago has a special room containing 
some 6,000 pieces of materials of 
local interest consisting of maps; 
books; pictures; photographs of street 
scenes and early settlers; church and 
school programs; portraits; bio- 
graphical sketches secured through 
interviews or copied from scarce 
books; church archival material; 
7,000 newspaper clippings, which will 
be history tomorrow; World War II 
materials, etc. 

It is important to our librarians to 
know something about the origin of 
this important collection which has 
resulted in the best of public rela- 
tions and in excellent newspaper 
publicity from the increased public 
services that the Frederick H. Hild 
Regional Branch has been able to 
render. This material could never 
have been secured without “The 
Friends of the Library.” It has not 
been difficult at all to interest the 
churches and schools in this work. 
In 1945 the Ravenswood-Lake View 
Historical Association was organized 
to promote this important work of 
the library. A sustained interest is 
secured through the activities of the 
historical society, community assem- 
blies, and exhibits, and through the 
efforts of the library staff to be help- 
ful to business concerns, social work- 
ers, and all efforts directed toward 
civic interests (Zatterberg, op. cit.). 

This kind of work of the library 
can also be promoted by a door-to- 
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door solicitation for material and 
through advertising. Many family 
records are still found in attics 
(Hamilton, op. cit.) though much has 
been destroyed by “arsonists” or in 
paper drives (Pargellis, op. cit.). 
Pargellis suggests that a committee 
should be formed in the community, 
with its own letter head as a means 
to capitalize upon the love for the 
home town in collecting materials. 
This would be more effective than a 
door-to-door solicitation. Each libra- 
rian must determine what course to 
follow in her own community. 

Because of the fact that a close re- 
lationship already exists between the 
librarian and the school children, the 
latter (through direct contact and 
through their teachers) might be di- 
rected to undertake projects of col- 
lecting materials frequently found in 
the homes of the children. This es- 
tablishes a closer contact with the 
schools as well as with the parents of 
the children, and the library will— 
as a result—seem to be a more sig- 
nificant public institution because of 
its interest in the people. Even where 
there is a problem of time involved 
and the materials as a result cannot 
be properly handled, advanced high 
school students with an interest in 
history might be encouraged through 
the librarian and the teacher to help, 
with some guidance, to organize the 
materials. The cost, if any, would be 
nominal, and the student doing the 
work would have been greatly en- 
riched culturally. 

Where there is a will there is a 
way. It is to be hoped that in the 
future our librarians will consider 
more seriously than they have done 
up to thé present time, one of their 
most important obligations—that of 
preserving local records. 
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TRIBUTE TO A LIBRARY CUSTODIAN 


One of the important members of 
the staff in a public library is the 
custodian. During the years between 
1930 and 1945, Mr. David Boone 
held that position in the Withers 
Public Library of Bloomington, IIli- 
nois. Mr. Boone’s friendliness, cheer- 
fulness and courtesy made a real con- 
tribution to the library. 

Perhaps it is possible to say that 
a person builds a road in the mem- 
ories he leaves behind after his death. 
When the librarians look back over 
the road built by Mr. Boone, they 
may well call it “The Road of the 
Friendly Heart.” 

Recently the children’s librarian of 
the library came across the first draft 
of a Christmas letter which she sent 
to Mr. Boone during an illness just 
before his retirement. This letter is 





David Boone 


given here, and dedicated to all cus- 

todians of public libraries in America 

in appreciation of the fine addition 

they make to the work of the library. 
se @ 


DEAR MR. BOONE: 

Here is a Christmas letter, Mr. 
Boone, a package of words all 
wrapped up in appreciation and 
firmly tied with sincere regard. You 
are ill in this Christmas season, and 
I shall trim a memory tree for you 
with words that shine and glow like 
bright jewels. 

I remember all the mornings and 
all the years that you have greeted 
me with your pleasant smile, and I 
remember, too, the happy spirit that 
tints your voice as you say, “Good- 
morning.” No ebb and flow of moods 
is yours, but a steady warmth of con- 
tentment that follows you about all 
day in your work. Think of the won- 
der of it—in all these years I have 
never seen you frown, and I have 
never heard you say a cross word. 
Instead, it is your custom to meet 
impatience in others with silence, and 
answer frowns with quiet and kindly 
smiles. 

I remember your pride—you are 
proud of your name “Boone”; you 
are proud of your wife and your 
family of sons and daughters and 
grandchildren; you are proud of your 
work, with no task too small to de- 
mand less than perfection. 

I remember your courtesy. 
Strangely enough, your smiling 
friendliness to everyone, old and 
young, rich and poor alike, is a sym- 
bol of the library in which you work. 
The books are free to all. Your will- 
ing hands and instant cooperation 
freely respond to all requests or de- 
mands. 

Duty, I remember, is not to you 
just four letters D-U-T-Y to scrub 
clean with counted minutes and 
hours, and to pin with rigid rules to 
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a line. Instead, your duty is swept, 
through and through with the wind 
of devotion and allegiance, and it 
grows warm in the sun of your faith- 
fulness. Why, I could search all my 
life for loyalty, honesty and integrity 
of endeavor, only to find them right 
at my elbow in you. 

Is lack of all commendation and 
appreciation a virtue? Not to you. 
How many times, when passing my 
desk, have you stopped and com- 
mented on my work. “Mending a lot 
of books, today,” you say, or “Mak- 
ing a new exhibit? Why that’s real 
pretty.” And your words seem to 
make the homely tasks a little more 
colorful. 
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Did I always say “Thank you” to 
you for your help? I think so. But 
now I should like to roll up all those 
hundreds of little “Thank-you’s” in- 
to one great shining symbol.. THANK 
YOU, Mr. Boone, for all the deeds 
of service you have given me through 
the years, for all your friendly smiles 
and words. And, when you come 
back to work, I shall be delighted to_ 
hear once more in response to my in- 
numerable requests—“Will you do 
this, please—Do that—” those fa- 
miliar words of yours, “Yes, Ma’am!” 

Sincerely, 
LOUISE KESSLER.* 


* Children’s Librarian, Withers Public Library, 
Bloomington, Il. 


SUGGESTED TITLES FOR MEMORIAL BOOK 
PURCHASES 


Compiled by MARGARET BLAKELY* and IRENE HELLANDt 


Luxury Items For Group Gifts 


American folk decoration, by Jean Herzberg Lipman; with practical instructions by 


Eve Meulendyke. Oxford 1951 


xxvii, 717 p illus $12.50 


163 p 
American painting; history and interpretation, by Virgil Barker. 


181 illus 4 pl $10.00 


Macmillan 1950 


American prize prints of the 20th century, by Albert Reese. American Artists Group 


1949 


xix, 257 p (chiefly illus) $7.50 
Art and life in America, by Oliver W. Larkin. Rinehart 


1949 xviii, 547 p_ illus 


$7.95 

Art treasures of the Vatican, by. Bartolomeo Nogara. Tudor 1950 308 p 57 col pl 
200 illus $7.50 

Berlioz and the romantic century, by Jacques Martin Barzun. Little 1950 2 v illus 
$12.00 

Book of pottery and porcelain Pictures selected by the author, Warren Earle 
Cox. Lay-outs by A. M. Lounsbery.. Lothrop, distributed by Crown 1944 2v 
illus $10.00 

Decorative art of Victoria’s era. Scribner 1950 274 p illus (part col.) $12.50 


Early American decoration; a comprehensive treatise revealing the technique involved 


in the art of early American decoration of furniture, walls, tinware 


illus- 


trated from drawings and natural-color photographs by the author, Esther Stevens 


Brazer. Tudor 


126 p illus col. plates $10.00 


1940 Q 273 p $16.50 
El Greco (Domenicos Theotocopoulos) Text by Leo Bronstein. 


H. N. Abrams 1950 


English cathedrals; with a foreword by Geoffrey Grigson; photographs and introduc- 


tions by Martin Hurlimann; descriptive text by Peter Meyer. 


ton 1950 $7.50 


* Librarian, Riverside Public Library. 
+ Librarian, Hinsdale Public Library. 


47 p. 144 pl Hough- 
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Enjoyment of art in America, by Regina Shoolman and C. E. Slakin. Lippincott 
1942 792p illus $15.00 

First flowers of our wilderness, American painting, by James Thomas Flexner. Hough- 
ton 1947 367p illus col. pl $10.00 

Flowers: East-West; the art of arrangement, by John Gregory Conway and Elinor 
Hyatt Wallace. Knopf reprint 1948 Q 336 p 100 photos $10.00 

Flowers in colour, ed. and with a foreword by J. F. C. Dix and Walter Roozen. Rev. 
and with introductions by W. E. Shewell-Cooper. Oxford 1948 163 p 120 col. 
pl $10.00 

Index of American design, by Erwin Ottomar Christensen. Macmillan 1950 229 p 
illus $12.50 

Indian art of the Americas, by Le Roy H. Appleton. Scribner 1950 279 p_ illus 
maps $15.00 

Life in America, by Marshall B. Davidson. Published in association with the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art. Houghton 1951 2 v_ illus (part col) $20.00. 

Masterpieces of sculpture from the National Gallery of Art, by Charles Seymour, Jr. 
National Gallery of Art, Smithsonian Institution 1949 184 p 143 pl $9.75 

Menaboni’s birds, by Athos and Sara Menaboni. Rinehart 1950 132 p illus $10.00 

Mr. Lincoln’s camera man, Mathew B. Brady, by Roy Meredith. Scribner 1946 
368 p illus $7.50 

Pierre Auguste Renoir. Introd. by Walter Pach. N. H. Abrams 1950 126 p_ illus 
col. pl $10.00 

Portrait of America; preface by Bernard De Voto, edited by Aimée Crane. Hyperion 
press, distributed by Duell, Sloan and Pearce 1945 101 pl (69 col) illus $10.00 

The psychology of art. Translated by Stuart Gilbert. Pantheon Books 1949 2v 
illus (part mounted col) $25.00 ‘ 

Stampede to timberline; the ghost towns and mining camps of Colorado; written and 
illus. by Muriel Sibell Wolle. Univ. of Colorado 1949 544 p illus _maps $7.50 

Treasury of American book illustrations, by Henry Clarence Pitz. Watson-Guptill 
1947 128 p $7.50 

Time and chance, by Cyrus Le Roy Baldridge. Day 1947 431 p illus ports maps 
$7.50 

Victorian glass; specialties of the nineteenth century, by Ruth Webb Lee Northboro, 
Mass., the author 1944 608 p illus $10.00 

Vincent von Gogh. Text by Meyer Schapiro. H. N. Abrams 1950 130 p_ illus 
col. pl $10.00 


Selected For Family Giving 


American wild flowers, by Harold Norman Moldenke. Van Nostrand 1949 453 p 
illus (part col) $6.95 

Antique furniture for modern rooms, by Edward Gordon Wenham. Dodd 1948 128 p 
illus $5.00 

Art then and now, by Kathryn Dean Lee & Katharine Tyler Burchwood; picture ed. 
Marion Howe. Appleton 1949 392 p 208 pl $6.00 

Complete book of flower arrangement for house decoration, for show competition, by 
F. F. Rockwell and E. C. Grayson; with 89 full-color illus. by F. W. Cassebeer and 
drawings by J. B. Brimer. American garden guild and Doubleday 1947 308 p 
illus $4.95 

Complete book of interior decorating, by Mary Derieux and Isabelle Stevenson. 
Greystone press 1948 434 p illus $6.95 

Drawn from memory, by John Tinney McCutcheon, containing many of the author’s 
famous cartoons and sketches. Bobbs 1950 460 p illus $5.00 
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Favorite flowers in color. With 300 four-color photos. By E. L. D. Seymour, editor, 
Henry E. Downer, and others. H. W. Wise 1949 634 p illus $5.95 

The friendly evergreens, by L. L. Kumlien. Dundee, Ill., D Hill Nursery Company 
1946 237 p illus (par col incl plans diagrs) $6.00 

The Gothic world, 1100-1600; a survey of architecture and art. British Books Center 
1951 O 160 p 295 illus maps $6.75 

Historic midwest houses, by John Drury. Univ. of Minnesota 1947 246 p_ illus 
maps $5.00 

History of world art, by Edward Miller Upjohn and others. Oxford 1949 500 p 
pl $6.00 

Home book of Bible quotations; selected and arranged by Burton Stevenson. Harper 
1949 645 p $6.00 

Homes of America as they have expressed the lives of our people for three centuries. 
Crowell 1951 284p illus $5.75 

The iris, by Norman Leslie Cave. Chanticleer 1951 216 p illus (part col) maps 
$4.50 

Light from the ancient past; the archaeological background of the Hebrew-Christian 
religion, by Jack Finegan. Princeton 1946 500 p illus maps $6.00 

Lorna Doone, a romance of Exmoor, by R. D. Blackmore, illustrated by John Austen. 
Heritage 1943 549 p incl col front illus col pl $5.00 

The lost Pharaohs; the romance of Egyptian archaeology, by Leonard Cottrell. 
Philosophical library 1951 256 p illus $6.00 

Lost treasures of Europe, by Henry Adams La Farge. Pantheon Books 1946 39 p 
352 pl $5.00 

Music and women; the story of women in their relation to music, by Sophie Lewis 
Hutchinson Drinker. Coward-McCann 1948 323 p illus ports $6.00 

Old English poreclain; a handbook for collectors, by William Bowyer Honey. Mc- 
Graw-Hili 1949 232 p illus $5.00 

Orchids are easy to grow, by Harry B. Logan and Lloyd C. Cosper; drawings by 
Lynette Arouni. Ziff-Davis 1949 312 p illus $6.00 

Pennsylvania Dutch American folk art, by Henry Kauffman. Studio 1946 136 p 
illus $5.75 

The practical book of American silver, by Edward Wenham, with line illus. by Edgar 
Holloway and reproductions from photographs. Lippincott 1949 275 p illus $6.00 

Questing spirit; religion in the literature of our time; selected and ed. by H. E. 
Luccock and Frances Brentano; associated editors, R. E. Luccock and Lowell 
Brentano. Coward-McCann 1947 717 p_ $5.00 

Roses of the world in color. 3d ed completely rev. Houghton 1947 296 p_ illus 
(part col) $5.00 

Short history of science and scientific thought; with readings from the great scientists 
from the Babylonians to Einstein, by Frank Sherwood Taylor. Norton 1949 368 p 
illus $5.00 

Silent traveler in New York; written and illus. by Chiang Yee; with a preface by 
Van Wyck Brooks. Day 1950 281 p illus (part col) $5.00 

Story of art, by E. H. Gombrich; with 370 illus. Phaidon 1950 462 p illus $5.50 

Treasury of intimate biographies, by Louis Leo Snyder. Greenberg 1951 xxiv, 
384 p $5.00 

The world grows round my door; the story of the Kampong, a house on the edge of 
the tropics, by David Grandison Fairchild. Scribner 1947 347 p illus $5.00 

The world’s great Madonnas; an anthology of pictures, poetry, music, and stories 
centering in the life of the Madonna and her Son, by Cynthia Pearl Maus. Harper 
1947 789 p illus music $4.95 
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Appropriate For Individual Gifts 
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ee . . . 
Our great interest in the history 


African violet, saintpaulia, by Helen Van Pelt Wilson; drawings by Leonie Hagerty. 


Barrows 1948 191 p illus $2.75 
The art of flower arrangement, by Tatsuo Ishimoto. Crown 1947 125 p_ illus 
$2.75 


The Audubon book of bird carving, by John L. Lacey, as told to Tom Moore McBride. 
McGraw-Hill 1951 $3.50 

Chamber music, by Alexander Hyatt King. Chanticleer 
$2.00 

Colonial Williamsburg; its buildings and gardens, by A. Lawrence Kocher and Howard 


1948 71 p illus col pl 


Dearstyne. Colonial Williamsburg 1949 104 p illus $2.75 

Flags of all nations, by Cleveland H. Smith and Gertrude R. Taylor. Crowell 1946 
152 p illus $3.50 

Flower arrangement for everyone, by Dorothy Biddle and Dorothea Blom. Barrows 
1947 192 p illus $2.75 

Garden flowers in color, by Daniel J. Foley. Macmillan 1943 319 p illus (part 
col) $2.95 


Geraniums, Pelargoniums, for windows and gardens, by Helen Van Pelt Wilson. 
Water colors and line drawings by Natalie Harlan Davis. Barrows 1946 248 p pl 
(part col) $3.50 

Golden age of Vienna, by Hans Gal; with 7 plates in color and 32 black and white 
illustrations. Chanticleer 1949 71 p $2.00 

House of God, by Desider Holisher; with 300 photographs by the author and others. 
Crown 1946 232 p illus $3.00 

The joy of flower arranging, by Helen Van Pelt Wilson. 
$3.96 

My songs; Aframerican religious folk songs arranged and interpreted, by Roland 
Hayes. Little 1948 Q 128 p $3.00 

Plant in my window, by Ross Parmenter. Crowell 1949 148 p illus $2.50 

The red badge of courage, by Stephen Crane, illustrated by John Steuart Curry, with 
an introduction by Carl Van Doren. Heritage 1944 170 p pl $3.50 

Roses for every garden, by Raymond Clayton Allen; drawings by Richard L. Houseal. 
Barrows 1948 218 p illus $3.50 

Treasure of hymns; brief biographies of one hundred and twenty leading hymn- 
writers with their best hymns, by Amos R. Wells, with preface by H. Augustine 
Smith. W. A. Wilde 1945 392 p $2.00 


Barrows 1951 252 p illus 


LASALLE’S CENTENNIAL 


TESSIE Yorpp* 


scrap-books, directories, records of 


of LaSalle and the surrounding area 
for many years, prompted Mrs. 
Louise Herrcke and me to make 
plans for an exhibit to be held at the 
library during the Centennial Cele- 
bration August 1, 2, 3. 

In January we wrote an article re- 
questing old letters, newspapers, 


* Librarian, LaSalle Public Library. 


transactions of societies etc., which 
Mr. Esche, the editor of our local 
newspaper willingly published in the 
“Open Forum” column on the edi- 
torial page, which brought many 
responses; from then on_ interest 
grew and Mrs. Clara Morrow, re- 
porter for the News Tribune called 
each week for news items listing 
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articles we received, and publish- 
ing little stories, which kept the 
Centennial and the part we were to 
have in it alive in the minds of the 
public. As time went on there was 
more interest shown, and pictures, 
diaries, old newspapers, programs 
and many other historical data be- 
gan to roll in. 

Early in March, Mr. Finnern, 
President of our Library Board who 
had been named chairman of the 
home-coming committee asked Mr. 
Stachowiak, our secretary to assist 
him, and me to be his secretary 
assisted by Mrs. Herrcke and with 
our Vice President Mr. Stuart Dun- 
can as General Chairman of the Cen- 
tennial, is it amy wonder that the 
library was Officially designated as 
the registration headquarters for 
friends and visitors? 
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The enthusiasm and cooperative 
spirit that prevailed throughout the 
entire time before and during the 
celebration was remarkable. The 
Board cooperated whole-heartedly by 
having the library renovated both in- 
side and out and agreed to help us 
in every way possible to make our 
place inviting and cheerful. 

The Homecoming Committee 
worked well together, as well as with 
all other committees. All partici- 
pants were asked to bring to the li- 
brary the names and addresses of old 
residents and friends who had lived 
here at one time or another. Box 
scores were published in the papers 
and a file card system of names and 
addresses was arranged and envelopes 
addressed to some 1,700 people. A 
group of workers met in the library 
hall where we folded programs and 





Local history materials displayed during Centennial 
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invitations, filled envelopes, stamped, 
sealed, and mailed them. This was 
all done the month before the big 
celebration. 

Miss Marczykowski, our part time 
assistant, gave freely of her time as 
also our janitor, Mr. Lafferty, who 
worked overtime too in making new 
bulletin boards and easels, some of 
which were metal. We used the new 
“Maggie Magnets” on the metal 
boards for displaying some of the old 
pictures, stories, reminiscences and 
poems that were written by local 
residents. We tried to the best of 
our ability to mark all articles and 
pictures; who the people were in the 
pictures and by whom donated. This 
added so much to the general interest 
in the exhibit. 

At the close of the school term 
Misses Florence Clarke and Barbara 
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Petz, local teachers in the public 
schools, brought in dioramas, made 
by the pupils, depicting the various 
periods in the history of the com- 
munity. These little scenic represen- 
tations of the “Kaskaskia Village 
1675-1800”, the “Early Settlers 1830- 
1890”, “The Coal Mines”, the “Read- 
ing of the Charter by our first 
mayor”, the “Building of the Canal” 
added greatly to the children’s room 
and helped in reminding the young: 
sters of the history of LaSalle. 

The Children’s Summer Reading 
program was woven around the story 
of LaSalle and pioneers who made 
early history. A mural depicting the 
explorer and his journey through the 
Illinois Valley was painted on the 
bulletin board in the children’s room. 
Each child that registered was given 
a bright colored canoe, made of con- 





Centennial exhibit at LaSalle Public Library 


* 





* 
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struction paper which was placed be- 
side LaSalle with his or her name. A 
star for each two books read was 
awarded to the child and placed on 
the canoe. Over a period of eight 
weeks the children read and reported 
on eight books. In this way each 
child pioneered with LaSalle and 
joined in the Centennial celebration. 
Books about Illinois were stressed 
but because books on Illinois and 
LaSalle County were limited, any 
books pertaining to adventure and 
exploration were accepted. Histori- 
cal bookmarks picturing LaSalle 
were presented to the children. 

A party was held the week previ- 
ous to the celebration for all young- 
sters who fulfilled the club’s require- 
ments. Miss Clara Littau enter- 
tained the children with suitable 
movies that delighted the little ones. 
“Dixie Cups” and candy were served 
to approximately seventy children. 

The children’s summer activity 
over we were free to start prepara- 
tions for our exhibit in the library 
and the opening of the Centennial 
celebration. Bulletin boards and 
tables with pictures and _ historical 
data were arranged. We used the 
south wing for school pictures, pro- 
grams, annuals, McGuffey, Sanders 
and Edwards readers and Cornell’s 
primary geography, published in 
1854. In the north wing were dis- 
played tintypes and pictures of early 
pioneers, churches, choirs, organiza- 
tions, plays, also scrapbooks, his- 
tories, old directories, letters, church 
bulletins and other historical items. 
We had several samplers, pictures of 
Madonnas done in needle point dat- 
ing back to 1858 and 1862. Manu- 
scripts were sent too and of special 
interest was a music book for the 
coronet player written by hand by 
one of our early citizens, Mr. Tre- 
gonning. 

Old musical instruments used in 
the early times at parties and dances 
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were displayed together with stories 
of early musicians and bands. Pic- 
tures and papers that were old and 
brittle were placed on the table over 
which were placed celophane for 
protection and tacked it down with 
scotch tape. 


The front door of the library was 
attractively festooned with bunting 
over which hung a “Welcome Home” 
greeting to our visitors. Signs direct- 
ing visitors to the library to register 
were placed in prominent places 
throughout the business district. 


Open house was held Thursday 
afternoon with punch being served 
in the hall below the library under 
the direction of Miss Katherine Lit- 
tau. The many beautiful floral ar- 
rangements of old fashioned bouquets 
in antique containers both in the li- 
brary and hall were provided by the 
Illinois Valley Garden Club. 

The friendly spirit that prevailed 
among all denominations, all creeds, 
for we had the Jew, Gentile, Catholic 
and Protestant all mingling with one 
another helped to increase the good- 
will spirit among our citizens. 

As the library was the guest head- 
quarters and _ (registration center 
throughout the entire celebration, we 
had many local visitors who had 
never been in the library before and 
whom we feel will be regular patrons 
from now on. The cooperation re- 
ceived through our local press was a 
major factor in carrying out our pro- 
gram. 

After the celebration the Historical 
Committee, under the chairmanship 
of Mr. William Aplington presented 
to the library the remaining copies 
of the booklet “LaSalle, Illinois an 
Historical Sketch” published for the 
Centennial. The proceeds of the sale 
of this book is to be used for books. 

All in all we feel our library played 
an important part in meking the 
Centennial a success.” 
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FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 


LouIsE ANTHONY, Editor* 








SERVICES OF THE 
ILLINOIS PUPILS READING CIRCLE 


ROLAND McCaNNoNnt 


Editor’s Note: In answer to many ques- 
tions regarding the Illinois Pupils Reading 
Circle this article is presented as a matter 
of information. 


Many school and public librarians 
do not fully appreciate the valuable 
service performed by the Illinois 
Pupils Reading Circle organization. 
Sponsored and organized sixty-four 
years ago by the Illinois State 
Teachers’ Association (now the IIli- 
nois Education Association) the 
Pupils Reading Circle has enjoyed an 
almost continuous and uninterrupted 
growth. 


+ Secretary, Illinois Pupils Reading Circle, Lin- 
coln, Ill. 





* Miss Anthony is the 
director of libraries in the 
public schools of Alton, 
Illinois and is a member 
of the Advisory Commit- 
tee of the State Library. 
She received her bache- 
lor’s degree from Lom 
College, Galesburg; her 
master’s from the Uni- 
versity of Illinois as well 
as her degree in library 
science. She has worked 
in high schools in Illinois 
as instructor and libra- 
rian, 1930-48 and was an 
instructor in library sci- 
ence during the summer 
session at the University 
.of Georgia in 1943, Uni- 
versity of Illinois in 1944 and the State University 
of Iowa in 1945. She was a member of the LL.A. 
Executive Board, 1944-47; president, Illinois Asso- 
ciation of School Librarians, 1940; secretary, 
American Association of School Librarians, 1947- 
50; member of the high school committee, Illinois 
Pupils’ Reading Circle, 1943-50; member of the 
evaluating committee for high school libraries, St. 

uis, Missouri, 1951-52; and editor of “For 
School Librarians” column, ILLINOIS LIBRA- 
RIES, since April 1949. 








The organization has two pur- 
poses: (1) to select and recommend 
the best juvenile books published 
each year, and (2) to make these 
books available to schools. and libra- 
ries at the lowest possible cost. The 
steady growth of the Reading Circle 
since its inception would seem to in- 
dicate that it has been successful in 
fulfilling its purposes in a satisfac- 
tory manner. 


SCHOOL DISTRICT REORGANIZATION 
NECESSITATES CHANGES 


Although these primary purposes 
have remained unchanged, the ad- 
vent of school district reorganization 
in Illinois has called for quite a radi- 
cal shift in Reading Circle policies 
and procedures. 


Before reorganization the emphasis 
of the organization was to meet the 
library needs of the thousands of 
small one and two-room _ rural 
schools. Today, the Reading Circle 
must concern itself with meeting the 
requirements of the largest districts 
located in both rural and urban 
communities. 

Among the more important recent 
policy changes effected by the Read- 
ing Circle as a means of adapting it- 
self to the changing times have been: 


1. The addition of well trained 
school librarians to the Reading 
Circle Board of Directors. 


2. An expansion to the number of 
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recommended titles on each 
year’s list of adopted books. 

3. The inclusion of more informa- 
tional books on the recom- 
mended list. 

4. Development of a more effec- 
tive and efficient method of 
book evaluation which utilizes 
the training and experience of 
many school librarians within 
the state. 

5. Discontinuance of free sample 
sets to county superintendent’s 
offices for display purposes. 
School district reorganization 
has eliminated the need for this 
kind of advertising. The result 
is a substantial savings which 
can be passed on to the schools 
in the form of lower prices. 

6. Addition of Dewey Decimal 
Classification numbers, with 
subject headings, for each book. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Although several school librarians 
and teachers participate in the evalu- 
ation process, the final responsibility 
for the books adopted is in the hands 
of the Reading Circle Board of Di- 
rectors. This Board consists of 
twelve members. Two of these are 
appointed by the State Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction from his 
supervisory staff, one is the Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Illinois Educa- 
tion Association, and the other nine 
are school administrators and school 
librarians who are elected at the an- 
nual meeting of the Illinois Educa- 
tion Association. Members are elected 
for three-year terms. 

Present librarian members are 
Loren H. Allen, School Librarian in 
the East Richland Community Unit, 
Olney, Illinois; Miss Mildred Wins- 
low, Elementary Librarian at La- 
Grange, Illinois; and Miss Mar- 
guerite Zimmerman, High School Li- 
brarian, Springfield, Illinois. 

Miss Mildred Nickel, Supervisor 
of School Libraries, Office of Public 
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Instruction and Miss Helene H. 
Rogers, Assistant State Librarian 
with other members of the [Illinois 
State Library staff serve as con- 
sultants. 

The value of the service performed 
by the Reading Circle depends pri- 
marily upon the ability of the re- 
viewers and the Board members to 
evaluate new books properly. Teach- 
ers and librarians must have confi- 
dence in the selections. Only the 
best books are to be recommended. 


EVALUATION PROCEDURES 


To receive consideration for adop- 
tion by the Reading Circle Board 
each book must successfully “pass” 
three “tests”: 


1. Standard selection aid lists are 
checked to note the reviews 
given on each new book. Re- 
view lists consulted include The 
American Library Association 
Book List, The Horn Book, the 
University of Chicago Book 
Center Bulletin, the Virginia 
Kirkus List, the Library Jour- 
nal, and Wilson’s Standard 
Catalogs. 


2. Members of the Reading Circle 
Board, the Librarian Consult- 
ants, and other selected libra- 
rians personally read examina- 
tion copies of books being con- 
sidered. 


3. Examination copies are given 
to selected teachers and libra- 
rians in schools throughout the 
state to “try out” on their 
pupils. Pupil reactions are ob- 
tained and furnish the Reading 
Circle Board with invaluable 
information as to how popular 
each book will be with children 
of school age. 


During the latter part of January 
or early February the Board of Di- 
rectors meet and, using the informa- 
tion accumulated through the above 
described reports, make their final 
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selections. No one individual could 
hope to do the job as efficiently or 
effectively. 


A NON-PROFIT ORGANIZATION 


The second primary purpose of the 
Reading Circle is to make its recom- 
mended books available to schools 
and libraries at as low a cost as pos- 
sible. 

As the Reading Circle is a non- 
profit organization it has no desire 
to make a profit on the books it 
handles beyond that needed to pay 
overhead costs. Any savings it can 
effect are to be passed on to the 
schools and librarians which use its 
services. 

A 30% discount from publishers’ 
prices is allowed at time of purchase. 
In addition, all shipping charges are 
absorbed by the Reading Circle. At 
the close of the fiscal year a dividend 
is declared by the Board of Directors 
based upon the amount of surplus 
accumulated and each cooperating 
school or library that purchased more 
than $50 worth of books during the 
year receives a credit refund in pro- 
portion to the value of the books 
purchased. At the close of the 1951- 
1952 school year a 3% dividend 
amounting to over $5,200 was re- 
funded. 
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Of the approximately 600 titles 
evaluated in making up the current 
1952-1953 list, a total of 126 titles 
were selected for recommendation. 
These were divided into four group- 
ings: a Primary Group of 30 titles, 
an Intermediate Group of 30 titles, 
a Junior High Group of 22 titles, and 
a High School Group of 44 titles. 


Many teachers and librarians have 
requested that the Reading Circle ex- 
pand its list at the Junior and Senior 
High levels. This may be done next 
year provided a sufficient number of 
excellent books are published to 
maintain the high quality of the 
selections. 


The Illinois Pupils Reading Circle 
is performing a most worthwhile 
service for the schools and libraries 
of Illinois. It deserves the support 
and cooperation of all librarians who 
are interested in good books for young 
people. 

As the Reading Circle is a mutual 
organization operated for- the benefit 
of the children of. Illinois, it wel- 
comes constructive criticism which 
will contribute to the improvement of 
its services. Librarians who have 
suggestions to contribute should con- 
tact one of the members of the Board 
of Directors, or the State Manager’s 
office located at Lincoln, III. 


RANDOM ADDITIONS FOR THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL LIBRARY 


Carden, Priscilla 
The vanilla village 


Areil books, Pellegrini, 1952 


A mystery story for the younger set complete with vanilla bandits. Scene in the moun- 
tains of Mexico—a small boy and his sister asleep in a basket of vanilla beans solve the 
mystery of the vanilla bandits’ hideaway. Colored illustrations are filled with action. 


Fourth grade reading level. 


Frey, Anne 
The land of the gray sombrero 


Exposition, 1952 


Sue Anne at 10 years old makes her first trip to Mexico. She has all the first time tourists’ 
experiences meeting Mexican children, enjoying Mexican food—taking innumerable pic- 


tures—collecting souvenirs. 
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Other 10 year olds will enjoy Sue Anne’s excursions with her. 
The author, a former teacher has written a true to life story which will serve as background 
material for social studies. 


Friskey, Margaret 

Mystery of the broken bridge Children’s press, 1952 
A story of plot for beginning readers. Vocabulary is less than forty words. Simple, child- 
like pictures are part of the story. 


Garst, Warren E. 

Texas trail drive Ariel books, Pellegrini, 1952 
Fifteen year old Dave goes on a cattle drive that makes history. Stampedes, Indians, 
treachery combine to make breath-taking adventure. 


Kroll, Francis Lynde 

Young Sioux warrior Lantern, 1952 
The story of how Great Bear guided his grandson, Little Bear, to be a great warrior is a 
realistic picture of life among the Sioux Indians. 


Lewellen, John 

You and your amazing mind Children’s press, 1952 
Adults as well as teenagers will find this primer of psychiatry fascinating. Not a book for 
entertainment, but for information. 


MacBean, Dilla 

Picture book dictionary Children’s press, inc., 1952 
A new picture book dictionary is designed to meet the reading needs and interests of 
children from kindergarten through grade three. The words with illus. sentences are those 
from the child’s experiences. The picture story at the end will appeal to children. 


Sperry, Margaret 

The hen that saved the world and 

other Norwegian folk tales John Day, 1952 

illus. by Per Beckman 
We find the familiar Henny Penny, the old nursery tale, as the Norwegian folk tales have 
it, retold among others by Margaret Sperry from her childhood recollections. Children 
from seven to ten or eleven will like these stories, simply told, for their shelf of folk and 
fairy tales. 


Ward, Nana 

The black sombrero Ariel books, Pellegrini and Cudahy, 1952 
The daughter of two well-known authors, May MacNeer and Lynd Ward writes her first 
read-aloud story for children—the adventures of a black sombrero. It has simplicity, a 
repetitive quality which children will enjoy. The colorful pictures by Lynd Ward are 
captivating with stark rhythm. 


Webster, Joe 


Dodger double header Ariel books, Pellegrini, 1952 
An improbable hilarious sports story. 


Woody, Regina J. 

Ballet in the barn Ariel books, Pellegrini and Cudahy, 1952 
To show girls from ten to fourteen just what becoming a good dancer involves is this 
story’s purpose. It is convincing, realistic and the picture of family life is true to life. 
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ILLINOIS ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 
FALL CONFERENCE MEETINGS 


S princFIELp, Ill. was the scene -of 
some outstanding sessions of the IIli- 
nois Association of School Librarians 
when they met in the Leland Hotel 
October 2, 3 and 4. Meeting with 
the Illinois Library Association, the 
group enjoyed many well known 
speakers. 

At the first general session on 
Thursday night, Dr. A. A. Suppan, 
Professor of Literature and Philoso- 
phy, Wisconsin State College, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., spoke on “The Image 
and the Inner Eye.” Dr. Leon Car- 
novsky, Professor, Graduate Library 
School, University of Chicago, gave 
an extremely interesting report at the 
‘second session on Friday morning 
when he spoke on “Impressions of 
some European Libraries.” Dr. Clark 
G. Kuebler, President, Ripon Col- 
lege, addressed the third general ses- 
sion on Friday evening at an in- 
formal banquet in the ballroom. His 
inspiring message “The Quest for 
Excellence” was well received. 

Of special interest to school libra- 
rians were two joint luncheons with 
the Children’s Librarians _ section. 
Mrs. Charlemae Rollins, Chairman, 
Children’s Librarians’ Section, pre- 
sided over the luncheon Thursday 
noon at which time the group was 
addressed by Dr. Herbert S. Zim, 
Associate Professor, College of Edu- 
cation, University of Illinois. Speak- 
ing on “A Science-Educator Looks at 
the Librarians’ Choices of Science 
Books,” Dr. Zim outlined standards 
and gave concrete examples of good 
science books. 

Miss Margaret Nicholsen, Chair- 
man, I. A. S. L., presided over the 
joint session on Saturday noon at 
which time she introduced Dr. Dora 
V. Smith, Professor of Education, 
University of Minnesota. Speaking 
on “The Place of Books in the Lives 
of Children and Young People,” Dr. 


Smith discussed many books in the 
enthusiastic manner so native to her. 


Many of the leading exhibitors 
were on hand with a grand array of 
the latest in library materials. Fol- 
lowing the banquet speaker on Fri- 
day evening, Miss Gertrude E. 
Gscheidle, President, ILA, turned the 
meeting over to these exhibitors who 
gave many valuable gifts as door 
prizes to librarians present at the 
convention. 


The annual business meeting of 
the Illinois Association of School Li- 
brarians was called together on Sat- 
urday morning in the Sun Room 
with Margaret Nicholsen, Chairman, 
I. A. S. L., in charge. Loren Allen, 
treasurer, gave his annual report and 
pointed out that we now have 365 
paid up members. Marguerite Zim- 
merman, Springfield, read the min- 
utes of the last two meetings which 
were approved. Following these, Ray 
Erbes, Reavis High School, Oak 
Lawn, reported on publicity during 
the past year. Jean Anderson, Spring- 
field, reported on work of the legis- 
lative committee and Vie Teter, 
Cicero, outlined plans for a member- 
ship drive which would include send- 
ing out a newsletter to all school li- 
brarians in Illinois. It is planned to 
have these newsletters contain news 
of what is happening to various 
school libraries and librarians and 
would reach a potential membership 
of approximately 1400. 


NEW OFFICERS 


Evelyn Waller, Peoria, gave the 
report of the nominations committee 
and announced the new officers of 
I. A. S. L. as determined by the re- 
cent ballot: President—Mpyrtle Ellis, 
librarian, York Township High 
School, Elmhurst; Vice-president 
(President-Elect)—Viola James, In- 
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' structor, Library School, University 


of Illinois; re-elected as treasurer was 
Loren Allen, Olney, ITllinois, and 
Marguerite Zimmerman, Springfield, 
remains as secretary. Mildred Wins- 
low was elected to the executive 
board. These new officers were then 
presented to the organization. 

Jean Nelson, Hinsdale, reported on 
progress made by the committee for 
revision of the constitution of 
I. A. S. L. Since these revisions 
would also call for some minor 
changes in the I. L. A. constitutions, 
it was planned to present these to 
the executive committee of I. L. A. 
This report was formally adopted. 

Dale Steffey, Lawrenceville, . re- 
ported on work done by the Illinois 
School Curriculum Program com- 
mittee, and Olive DeBruler, Joliet, 
spoke on the ILA Planning Board— 
What it is and some of it’s plans. 

Student Library Assistants came 
up for comment when Charlene Gal- 
loway, Danville, told of progress be- 
ing made in her area by the assist- 
ants of various schools getting to- 
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gether for meetings. She requested 
all librarians to read Agnes Steadd’s 
article “Calling All Student Libra- 
rians,” in the May, 1952 issue of 
ILLINOIS LIBRARIES. 

A very vivid and complete report 
of the AASL meeting in New York 
this summer was given by Helen At- 
kinson, Chicago, who represented the 
IASL at these sessions. Mrs. Rachel 
DeAngelo, Executive Secretary of 
AASL, was introduced and spoke on 
IASL membership and some of the 
work that the organization was ac- 
complishing. 

Catherine Haworth, Chicago 
Heights, then reported on the prog- 
ress of selecting a site for the 1953 
workshop. She announced the spring 
conference would be held in Bloom- 
ington at the Illinois Hotel on April 
17, 18 and 19. These spring work- 
shops have been growing in scope 
and attendance each year. Because 
they have proved to be so beneficial 
to all who come, every school libra- 
rian in Illinois is urged to circle these 
dates on his calendar. 
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COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
LIBRARIES IN ILLINOIS 


Davip K. MAXFIELD, Editor* 








WRIGHT JUNIOR COLLEGE LIBRARY?{ 


C. LAWRENCE LYNN# 


Tue tall policeman stood quietly 
behind the scared young woman as 
the clerk wrote her name and address 
on a card and assigned her a number. 
Her nervousness seemed to lessen as 
the clerk smiled and handed her a 
stack of books. For the girl was a 
new freshman, the policeman a fellow 
student of one of America’s largest 
community colleges. The girl was 
beginning her coilege work expecting 


+3400 N. Austin Ave., Chicago. 
+ Librarian. 





* Mr. Maxfield is 
librarian of the Chi- 
cago Undergraduate 
Division of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. He 
is a graduate of Hav- 
erford College (Penn- 
sylvania); is holder 
of two professional 
library degrees from 
the Columbia Univer- 
sity School of Library 
Science. His profes- 
sional experience in- 
cludes time in the 
Reference Department 
of the New York 
Public Library and 
the Columbia Univer- 
sity Library; for four years he was Assistant Li- 
brarian in the library system of the Cooper Union 
in New York City before serving as Librarian-in- 
Charge, 1943-1944. After two yeers as a naval 
enlisted man, brought to Chicago, September, 
1946 by Director Robert B. Downs to set up a 
library for the new Chicago Undergraduate Divi- 
sion of the University of Illinois. Beginning from 
absolute zero this library now has 55,000 volumes, 
a staff of 23 (9 professionals) and the largest 
reading room in the State. His wife, Grace, is 
also a Columbia graduate and is now serving as a 
cataloger in the University of Chicago Library. 
Member of various professional organizations and 
Business Manager of the new ACRL MONO- 
GRAPHS series, as well as editor of this page in 
ILLINOIS LIBRARIES. Has served on a number 
of professional committees, including A. L.A. 
Equipment and Appliances, ACRL Membership, 
and I. L.A. Intellectual Freedom. 





to go on to a state university. The 
policeman under a unique in-training 
program is one of 60 working officers 
released from duty two to four hours 
daily for college courses in sociology, 
law, psychology, criminology, human 
relations, and other subjects espe- 
cially designed to make Chicago 
police work efficient. These are only 
two of several sequences offered by 
this college, especially planned and 
tailored to community needs. They 
include sequences in terminal and 
college preparatory education, adult 
evening classes, music cooperation 
between college, community and vet- 
eran’s programs. 


THE COLLEGE 


As a community institution, Wright 
Junior College serves the community 
to which it belongs. To meet the 
needs of the community it has as its 
purposes: 1) to provide general edu- 
cation for all students; 2) to offer 
preparatory work for those wishing 
to enter senior college or the profes- 
sional school; 3) to give semi-profes- 
sional training to those planning on 
employment immediately after grad- 
uation; and 4) to care for the edu- 
cational and recreational needs of 
adults. This is a rather large dish to 
serve Chicago’s North and Northwest 
Community but it does so by keeping 
the doors open from eight in the 
morning to ten at night, five days a 
week. Those who use its services cur- 
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rently number 4,300 in the regular 
college program and 1,800 in the 
adult education program. 


LIBRARY POLICY 


Since service to the community is 
the purpose of the college, and the 
aim and function of the library is the 
same as the collegc.’s, its program is 
to make it a home of activity branch- 
ing into every classroom, touching 
the personal needs of individual stu- 
dents. This personal relationship 
with students, teachers and admini- 
tration is the key to the library’s ad- 
ministration. Our sights have been 
set on complete integration of a stu- 
dent-faculty-curriculum 

To help achieve this personal re- 
lationship the desks of all five profes- 
sional librarians are in the path of 
library traffic, among its -49,000 
books, 8,032 pamphlets, 261 maga- 
zines, 5,032 visual materials, pur- 
posely placing the whole staff at the 
disposal of all students and faculty, 
making service the duty line of every 
librarian. This dispersal of profes- 
sional personnel about the library 
dispels necessity for discipline among 
students. Working in a room among 
250 to 325 students during the busy 
periods of the day does not always 
make possible erudite professional 
work at all times but the librarians 
at Wright agree that the service given 
repays the time lost. 

In accord with the personalized 
service of the library all materials 
are open-shelf, placing students 
among learning materials, and learn- 
ing materials among students, so as 
to promote familiarity between them. 
With this ever available assistance we 
encourage any departure from tradi- 
tional practice, if by such procedure, 
the library gives service, creates 
usage, or in any manner brings itself 
into the consciousness of the school. 
If it needs to be done, the “can-do” 
spirit is the library’s hallmark. 

To keep the library informed of 
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student and faculty needs in the vari- 
ous courses each department has a 
departmental librarian, one of the 
teachers, acting as a liaison between 
library and teachers. The depart- 
mental librarian is responsible for li- 
brary policy, book selection etc., for 
the department. This department-li- 
brary association is a day-to-day one, 
meeting instructional needs as they 
arise, instead of the usual periodic 
discussions by a faculty-library com- 
mittee. 


USE: THE END OF ALL DEVICES 


The library has a policy of “we'll 
try it” if a plan promises to enrich 
the curriculum, if it will serve the 
college, if it helps students. Every 
library staff member recognizes that 
whatever success appears in achieving 
its ends depends on the combined 
strivings of faculty, librarians and 
students. 

To this end, teaching the use of 
the library is a co-ordinated, shared 
work between librarian and teacher, 
related to real situations, interesting 
to the student, and calling for mean- 
ingful activities. The use of the li- 
brary is taught to classes according 
to the need of a particular course, 
i.e., the use of newspapers and peri- 
odicals to social science students 
when they prepare their reports 
about current problems, the litera- 
ture of psychology to psychology 
students when preparation of their 
term papers begins, bibliographic 
sources to special police students on 
police science, criminology, delin- 
quency, handling of psychopaths, 
eve. 

Although the reference librarian is 
specifically assigned to teaching the 
use of the library, every librarian is 
expected to be available for guiding 
students to an acquaintance with the 
resources of the library as the need 
arises. All professional librarians, lo- 
cated beside the flow of traffic, are on 
guard to strengthen end further the 
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teaching of use of the library by the 
reference librarian by individual 
guidance and help at any time. The 
objective is to make every student 
an assured user of the library. 


DISPLAYS 


In cooperation with faculty and 
students, current reading materials 
are set-up in display on eight tables 
running through the center of the li- 
brary. These materials cover the 
four general education courses; and 
in addition club interests, hobbies, 
special course projects, holidays, con- 
tests, etc. The materials used are 
selected by students, teachers, and li- 
brarians. In addition there are Mul- 
tiplex displays of department pic- 
tures, i.e., Modern Language courses 
exhibit pictures of various countries, 
costumes, etc. Humanities depart- 
ment exhibit art pictures. On one of 
the stands are posted all readings 
assigned or recommended for courses, 
and any general bibliographies used 
by teachers. On one wall of the li- 
brary is an exhibit board 3’ x 50’. At 
the center foot high print urges the 
student, “Use Your Library — Pic- 
tures, Maps, Books, Magazines, 
Newspapers, Pamphlets, Film, Micro- 
film, Microcards, and Recordings.” 
The sides are used by the Art and 
Architecture Departments for Dis- 
plays of superior works of art and 
architecture. 

BUDGET 


Before a budget is formulated for 
consideration of the college budget 
committee, each department of in- 
struction is consulted as to their cur- 
rent needs, and any new courses to 
be offered during the next school 
year. During this consultation their 


present holdings are discussed—their 
strength and weakness, need for dis- 
carding, the level of student reading, 
requests for materials in relation to 
those found on the library shelves, 
current average price of the various 
library materials in subjects taught, 
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and the use of books by the instruc- 
tors in various courses during the 
year. 

ORDERING 


The librarian has full control of 
book purchases, but Departmental 
Librarians are responsible for keep- 
ing purchases within the depart- 
ment’s allocation. This Depart- 
mental Librarian is notified by a 
notice slip the day the order for any 
materials is made, and again when 
they are received. Materials are pro- 
cessed the day of receipt if an in- 
terested teacher wishes the book, 
otherwise within a five day period. 


BOOK SELECTION 


The librarian, with the help of all 
assistant librarians, is responsible for 
the book collection as a whole. Stu- 
dent and faculty are encouraged to 
make recommendations for recrea- 
tional and general interests of the 
student body. Departments are in- 
formed of gaps in specific subject 
fields and notices of pertinent ma- 
terials are sent to teachers asking for 
suggestions. Bibliographies are pre- 
pared for instructors, subject lists are 
submitted as they are received; selec- 
tions are checked with instructors be- 
fore purchase is made; and checked 
issues of scholarly magazines are 
placed in instructors’ mail boxes. 
Mimeographed lists of new acquisi- 
tions are distributed to instructors 
monthly. Magazines, pamphlets and 
books in specific subject fields are 
sent on receipt to the various depart- 
ments with articles of special interest 
checked. 

The library emphasizes the provid- 
ing of information to teachers be- 
cause it is through the teachers that 
students learn. Teachers must know 
the resources available to them and 
must inspire students to use these re- 
sources. One of our functions is to 
provide the most effective and com- 
plete administration of teaching ma- 
terials. 
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Every effort is made to provide a 
book collection built around the vari- 
ous areas of the curriculum, appeal- 
ing to the interests of students and 
older people in the adult education 
program, and meeting the demand 
for general cultural and recreational 
reading; not forgetting the all im- 
portant standard books of reference 
in the specific fields of the curricu- 
lum; 
books and periodicals necessary for 
teachers if they are to keep profes- 
sionally informed of developments in 
their fields. 

Many of these practices represent 
library services to instructors, but 
such services work both ways; on one 
hand as a prod to circulation and 
use, on the other as a stimulant to 
participation in selection for curricu- 
lum enrichment. The objective is 
democratic procedure in all its 
aspects, the staff seeking to have 
every one share their common pos- 
session, a well-integrated library by 
sharing the responsibility for creat- 
ing it. 


MAGAZINES 


This working together for better 
service to students and teachers has 
led us to add to the Reader’s Guide, 
subscriptions to the Industrial “Arts 
Index, the Education Index and New 
York Times Index. Magazines in- 
dexed in any one of the indexes are 
either bound or purchased on micro- 
film or microcard. We are obligated 
to give our students as deep and 
broad as possible a view of the world 
community and his place in it. This 
can only be done by constant avail- 
ability of the most stimulating 
magazines and indexes to go with 
them. All magazines, bound and un- 
bound, are in alphabetical order on 
open shelves, available for use in the 
library or for overnight loan. Stu- 
dents receive help with use of 
microfilm or microcard machines as 
they need it. 


and providing the technical, 
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PAMPHLETS 


To meet the needs of the student 
and faculty our pamphlets are di- 
vided into three areas, general occu- 
pational, and teachers’ files all open 
for free use by students. For re- 
filing, pamphlets in the three files are 
labeled with three different colors of 
Mystic tape. Other materials, such 
as pictures, posters, maps, charts and 
models are organized in cabinets, 
supervised by the audio-visual sec- 
tion of the library. 


GUIDANCE 


To keep the library in close asso- 
ciation to personal needs of students 
and gain insight into the curriculum 
and its increasing enrichment, the 
librarian has been a part-time coun- 
selor for the past eleven years. He 
counsels chiefly terminal students 
and those continuing in the liberal 
arts area of higher education. It has 
also been a source of discovering and 
encouraging students interested in 
the library profession. This latter 
has been so sticcessful that each year 
one superior student has entered and 
successfully followed a career in 
librarianship. 

All the professional librarians, who 
have faculty status, hours and pay 
schedules are indoctrinated when 
they begin their service at Wright 
more fully than any teaching depart- 
ment with their guidance function. 
The library operates on the principle 
that each student has different in- 
terests which alter his attitudes 
toward reading and the types of ma- 
terial read and few of the many skills 
of the individual mature at the same 
rate. This necessitates adapting the 
use of materials according to the de- 
velopment of individual maturity. 

In cooperation with the counseling 
department the Library supervises 
distribution of all self-administered 
tests. The library also services and - 
assists the teacher of remedial read- 
ing with such helps as the Tachisto~ 
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scope, the Metronoscope, S.R.A. 
reading accelerators, reading films, 
and selection of graded reading 
books. 


AUDIO-VISUAL 


In the Spring of 1950 it was gen- 
erally agreed by the administration, 
faculty and librarians that audio- 
visual materials could be made more 
useful to students and teachers if 
administered centrally from the li- 
brary. A full-time assistant librarian, 
especially trained, was assigned as 
director of Wright’s program with 
faculty rank. To realize the scope of 
the audio-visual program at Wright 
it is significant that 42,320 visual 
materials were scheduled from or 
used in the library during the past 
school year. 

To allow students to “Look and 
Listen” an audio-visual room was 
carved out of the library with a 
built-in horseshoe table, with seating 
where 30 persons may listen to the 
open-shelf collection of nearly 5,000 
recordings. or use other equipment, 
i.e., Slides, tape recorders, etc. Equip- 
ment and replacement parts replaced 
storage of infrequently used books in 
an adjacent room thus providing for 
convenient housing and for preview- 
ing. In addition, phonograph cab- 
inets, slides, film, filmstrips, and 
tape recordings are packed in the 
audio-visual room. Books on audio- 
visual periodicals and _ reference 
books are all kept here for conveni- 
ent use. The desks of the audio- 
visual director and his assistant are 
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immediately adjacent in the line of 
traffic facing the main reading room, 
making the compact center an in- 
tegral part of the whole library or- 
ganization. 


Some functions.and services of the 
library’s audio-visual unit are: 1) 
reference and information; 2) acqui- 
sition, processing and cataloging of 
materials; 3) circulation of audio- 
visual materials and equipment; 4) 
adapting the college plant for audio- 
visual use; 5) operation of equipment 
in classrooms and auditoriums; 6) 
maintenance and repair of equip- 
ment; 7) research in the development 
of new equipment or special adaption 
of old equipment for the best utiliza- 
tion of audio-visual materials; 9) 
integrating audio-visual usage into 
the curriculum through cooperation 
with the faculty; 10) production of 
audio-visual materials; and 11) 
services of a non-instructional na- 
ture, i.e., helping students in their 
recreational use of audio-visual ma- 
terials. 


The library follows the same lib- 
eral policy in the use of audio-visual 
materials as with books and peri- 
odicals. Phonograph records and 
visual materials are on open shelves 
for personal use, whether it be brows- 
ing, recreation or assigned study. 


This is Wright College Library 
today. Tomorrow, next week, and 
next year it will be different as new 
needs arise and new experiments are 
tried to increase and improve its 


service as a teaching organism. 
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PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


KENNETH F. Ducwac, Editor* 








THE DECATUR PUBLIC LIBRARY 


KENNETH F. DUCHAC} 


In 1867 Decatur was a small, raw 
town with only a few thousand in- 
habitants. Its sidewalks, what few 
existed, were modern board-walks, 
and in rainy weather it was often 
difficult to cross Main Street without 
sinking ankle-deep in muddy clay. 
This was a day before industrial ex- 
pansion, Chamber of Commerce, or 
multi-story buildings. It was a so- 
ciety built on self-reliance, self- 
support and a pioneer ambition and 
willingness to work. 

Surprisingly enough, in a town 
only 31 years old, it was at this time 
that the first significant steps were 
taken toward public library service. 
A small group of women, inspired by 
Mrs. Jane M. Johns, organized the 
Ladies’ Library Association to pro- 
vide books to be loaned to Associa- 
tion members. 





+ Assistant Librarian. 





* Mr. 
assistant librarian of 
the Decatur Public 
Library. He is a 
graduate of Carroll 
College (Wisconsin). 
After two years in 
the Navy, as com- 
manding officer of an 
LCI(L) in the Paci- 
fic Area in the last 
war, he took his li- 
brary degree from the 
Graduate Library 
Schooi, University of 
Chicago; he has done 
additional graduate 
work in American 
history at the U. of 
C. His library experience includes Harper Me- 
morial Library, University of Chicago, and the 
Detroit (Michigan) Public Library. He has con- 
tributed to ILLINOIS LIBRARIES, Library Jour- 
nal and serves on the I.L.A. membership commit- 
tee. 


Duchac is 





This project was supported by 
nominal membership dues (which 
were liberally excused when it 
seemed worthwhile) and a series of 
lectures and programs. In the years 
before 1875, Mark Twain, Wendell 
Phillips, Susan B. Anthony and 
many lesser lights addressed Decatur 
audiences under the Association’s 
auspices. Additional funds were 
raised through oyster suppers, 
shadow plays and entertainments of 
literary and cultural type. 

Once the group almost collapsed 
ending its fiscal year with a $312.00 
deficit. In typical 1870 style, a group 
of amateur actors, the Winter Eve- 
ning Club, staged a benefit produc- 
tion and saved the day. 

The records of the Association 
have survived the years and although 
faded almost to illegibility in part, 
they are a valuable key to the desire 
that built the Decatur Free Public 
Library. 

In 1874 the Reading Room Asso- 
ciation was formed to provide a 
place where young people particu- 
larly could spend evenings with good 
periodical literature. Shortly after 
the formation of this group a merger 
was effected with the ladies’ associa- 
tion and their assets combined. (All 
records, books and equipment of 
these organizations eventually be- 
came the property of the Free Public 
Library.) 

When state law in 1875 provided 
for the establishment of public libra- 
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ries, immediate steps were taken 
urging the City Council to assume 
responsibility for creating a munici- 
pally financed institution. A story 
still perpetuated in library history 
recalls council opposition to the 
project. When discussing the pro- 
posal, the aldermen showed some 
hesitation. At a crucial point in the 
meeting, Mrs. Johns left, that rainy 
night of August 3, 1875, to see Mayor 
Meriweather. She begged him to 
come to the meeting to vote for the 
library, and succeeded in taking him 
with her in her carriage. As they 
walked in the Council chamber, the 
vote was tiea—the Mayor’s vote gave 
life to the free public library. On 
August 10, 1875, the present institu- 
tion was organized. 

The first librarian was Richard L. 
Evans, known throughout the com- 
munity as “Uncle Dick.” Mr. Evans 
was a college man (Asbury Univer- 
sity, now DePauw) who had served 
in the navy during the Civil War. 
He had married Alice Glore of De- 
catur and was known as a likeable 
man, travelled, fond of literature. 

With 1600 books, a few monthly 
magazines, a weekly or two, and 
several daily papers, Mr. Evans 
started in rooms in the. Schroeder 
Building on Prairie Street. From the 
beginning the public could not be 
satisfied. In the first two years over 
3600 borrowers registered and 55,000 
visitors put their names in the guest 
book. 

Mr. Evans’ first report showed he 
was unable to manage the library 
alone, that “I have been obliged to 
have my wife’s assistance every eve- 
ning . . in supplying people with 
books.” Accordingly Mrs. Evans was 
made assistant librarian. 

After only six years of service, Mr. 
Evans died, and Mrs. Evans was ap- 
pointed his successor. The same Mrs. 
Johns who garnered the Mayor’s 
vote for the library, began a cam- 
paign for a $3,000 book fund in these 
early years. Within six weeks she 
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and Mrs. R. L. Walston solicited the 
entire amount making possible a 
sizeable addition to the book stock. 

In October, 1881 the library made 
the first of a series of moves. Having 
outgrown its rooms, it located on the 
second floor of the old Orlando 
Powers Building at Water and East 
Main Streets for eight years. 

The second floor of the new 
Roberts-Greene Building at Main 
and Williams Streets was offered rent 
free to the library in 1889 and the 
library moved again. This building 
is still known as the Library Block 
although the library has been in 
other quarters since 1897. 

A major disaster hit on the night 
of February 21, 1892. A fire, starting 
in a bakery in the east end of the 
building, spread until it consumed 
the whole Main Street side, library 
included. The ingenious Mrs. Evans, 
who was summoned at the outbreak 
of the fire, directed the hastily as- 
sembled volunteers to save what 
could be quickly removed. By turn- 
ing the apron tablés upside down, 
filling them with books, and then 
sliding the tables downstairs, quan- 
tities were moved in a hurry with 
minimum damage. In the final tally 
all records and about 5,000 books 
were all that was left of a thriving 
little establishment. 

The Board of Trustees met twice 
that next day and decided to use the 
old First Presbyterian Church Build- 
ing for housing. Starting with the 
salvaged books, service was quickly 
set up. Insurance covered the books 
and fixtures lost. 

In October, 1892 the renovated Li- 
brary Block was again ready for 
occupancy, and the library returned 
to its quarters with Mrs. Evans and 
Miss Alice Tyler (later head of the 
Library School, Western Reserve 
University) its entire staff, until 
1897. The new Powers Building, 
fifth floor, was occupied from that 
time until 1903 when the library 
moved to its own building. 
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The rooms in the Powers Building, 
conveniently available by elevator, 
were the most spacious the library 
had known. But the 1900 report of 
the trustees spoke of need for a 
building. The collection was over 
18,000 volumes, 96,000 annual circu- 
lation. 

A trip to New York to see Andrew 
Carnegie (all too briefly reported in 
the records) resulted in a grant of 
$60,000 for a new building. With 
this money assured, the search for 
land started. After acrimonious de- 
bate, the site at the corner of Eldor- 
ado and Main Streets was purchased 
for $15,000. Plans of Mauran, Rus- 
sell and Garden of St. Louis were 
selected and construction started in 
1902. The Carnegie grant was sup- 
plemented by city funds to allow a 
building large enough to anticipate 
future needs. 
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On July 2, 1902, the building was 
opened to the public. Photographs of 
the interior taken at that time show 
a building essentially as it remained 
until 1950. 

The policy of open stacks was in- 
stituted in the new building. A new 
children’s service, started in its own 
room on the first floor, soon de- 
manded more space and was moved 
to the second floor in 1914. The mez- 
zanine stacks were added in 1907. 

The Alice G. Evans Branch library 
opened in 1922 as an outgrowth of a 
library station in the Durfee Grade 
School started in 1908. In 1934 a 
large addition was made to the main 
building to provide needed stack 
space. 

In 1950 the Main Library was 
completely renovated, with new 
wiring, floors, ceilings, lights installed 
throughout. 


Decatur Public Library 
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Mrs. Evans retired as librarian in 
1926. She was succeeded by Miss 
Minnie A. Dill who held the post 
until 1944. Miss Mabel Wayne was 
librarian from 1944-1946 when Miss 
Muriel E. Perry assumed the posi- 
tion which she currently holds. 

The years have seen a growth in 
library service to match the growth 
of Decatur. The inspired efforts of 
the librarians and their staffs have 
made an almost unbroken upward 
line of advance. The book collection 
recently passed the 100,000 mark. 
Circulation figures for the last year 
were over 270,000. 

Several services have raised library 
operation to new levels. In 1948 a 
bookmobile extended the library 
walls. Carrying about 3,000 volumes, 
it covers the town making twelve 
weekly stops. This informal service, 
while not replacing branches, is 
popular with all age groups in all 
parts of the city. Patrons in hair- 
curlers and aprons, work clothes and 
play clothes are indicative of the 
friendly neighborhood aspect of mo- 
bile service. 

Projected books are loaned for 
home and hospital use for people 
unable to hold books. This service is 
highly praised by occupational 
therapists and grateful patients of 
all ages. 

Two Great Books. discussion 
groups are sponsored by the library. 
Members feel it is one of the most 
valuable of services. 
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A special room for young adults 
was opened on October 16, 1952. 
Completely furnished with new 
blond birch furniture, draperies, and 
new books, it will, without question, 
bring a new library outlook to junior 
and senior high school students. 


The library sponsors a book fair 
for adults and children during Book 
Week each fall. In cooperation with 
a local book store, the new titles are 
displayed in their attractive dust 
jackets for a perusing public. The 
feature is well attended and offers all 
the new books as well as speakers of 
local and national repute. It has cre- 
ated unusual community interest in 
good reading. 

Two weekly radio programs for 
adults and one for children (not as 
yet resumed this year) reach a large 
local audience and swell demand for 
books and services. 

This fall a creative writing group 
started under library sponsorship. 
This new venture promises to meet 
the needs of a segment of the com- 
munity heretofore unable to meet to 
exchange ideas. 


The administration and Board of 
Trustees continue to plan for new 
branches, added and supplemented 
services for making Decatur Public 
Library an even more vital com- 
munity agency. Its past 85 years 
have accented a strong local cultural, 
progressive spirit certain to grow and 
broaden in the future. 


MINNIE A. DILL* 


KENNETH F. DuCHACt 


No account of the Decatur Public 
Library would be complete without 
recognition of Miss Minnie A. Dill 
who spent fifty-two years of her life 
developing its services. 

Miss Dill came to the library in 
November 1892 to become the third 





* Former «Librarian. 
+ Assistant Librarian. 


member of a three woman staff. For 
the first years her work was general, 
performing many necessary duties. 
She says the first year in the library 
taught her how little she knew about 
libraries. Inspired by Miss Alice 
Tyler, the first Decatur woman to 
attend library school, she decided to 
become a trained librarian. 
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Minnie Dill was born in Decatur. 
Her parents were Benjamin and 
Mary Ehrhardt Dill, early settlers of 
the town. Following graduation from 
Decatur High School, Miss Dill 
studied art with Mrs. Laura Johns 
Danforth, and supplemented her high 
school education with studying 
French and reviewing German. 

In 1896 and 1897 she was a student 
at Pratt Library School in Brooklyn, 
New York. There were several good 
library schools at that time and Miss 
Dill chose Pratt because she felt liv- 
ing in New York would be good ex- 
perience for a girl born and raised on 
the Illinois prairies. It was a depar- 
ture generally taken only by young 
men and women of wealthy families. 

Her year in New York was a great 
adventure. As anyone who knows 
Miss Dill might expect, she saw most 
of the leading stage shows, operas, 
museums and libraries during her 
stay at Pratt. She visited libraries in 
Washington, Baltimore and Philadel- 
phia as well as the principal publish- 
ing firms. 

As she recalls the library school 
training, it emphasized the adminis- 
trative and technical side of the 
work. Advanced for its time, Pratt 
even required instruction in work 
with children as well as organization 
and use of. collections. : 

When she returned to Decatur, 
Miss Dill began the job she trained 
for—reorganizing the library. It took 
-her two or three years to reclassify 
and catalog the entire collection 
(about 20,000 volumes). She in- 
stituted the Dewey Decimal system 
and started the first card catalog. It 
is a tribute to her thoroughness that 
her cataloging system is basic and 
scarcely changed today. 

At the time the present library 
building was opened in 1903, she was 
serving as Assistant Librarian, the 
position she held until the retirement 
of the librarian, Mrs. Alice Glore 
Evans, in 1926. She was then ap- 
pointed librarian. The new building 
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seemed a dream fulfilled. It was 
much too large for their needs of the 
moment. (In fact, only the first floor 
was used for several years.) In her 
time she watched it grow until it 
occupied all three floors as well as 
a large addition built with a PWA 
grant in 1934. 


Her contributions to the library 
were many. Her system of appren- 
tice training was a workable method 
of finding suitable employees. She 
tried to interest girls in library work 
as a means of gaining an education. 
Many who entered as apprentices at 
the library continued their library 
careers and now hold responsible 
positions. Many of her trainees con- 
tinue in Decatur as the backbone of 
the library staff. 


The library went through three 
wars in her time. During the second 
World War Miss Dill served as di- 
rector of the Decatur Victory Book 
campaign. Her efforts succeeded in 
collecting thousands of books for 
servicemen in camps all over the 
country. The library itself was desig- 
nated a war center and she was re- 
sponsible for setting up an active and 
useful center devoted to civilian de- 
fense and war information. 


The depression years hit the library 
hard. It was the librarian’s job to re- 
concile two conflicting conditions. 
Circulation hit new highs, and reg- 
istrations bounded upward. At the 
same time funds for operation be- 
came more and more limited. That 
she was able to keep service at a high 
level, with books literally worn to 
tatters, and with no new books added 
to the selves for weeks at a time, 
speaks well for her administrative 
ability. 

Perhaps the reason she maintained 
her good sense and balance in these 
upsetting years was her unfailing 
sense of humor. To one who meets 
her, now past the eighty year mark, 
this facet of her personality is imme- 
diately evident. She is an alert, in- 








Minnie A. Dill and the Library Book 
Fair Merry-Go-Round 


formed citizen and a charming, gra- 
cious lady. 

It was always Miss Dill’s hope to 
extend library service in Decatur 
with more branch agencies. (The 
Alice G. Evans Branch had been 
opened in the early 1920’s before she 
became librarian.) The time for ex- 
pansion was ripe in the thirties when 
the city had grown to proper size— 
also, when it was economically im- 
possible. The East End Branch, a 
too-short-lived active agency housed 
in rented quarters, was discontinued 
during the depression, much to her 
dismay. With a war piling directly 
on top of a depression, it was in- 
evitable that new branches would re- 
main a dream. Today, when small 
advances are made in extending serv- 
ice, it gives her great pleasure to 
know her ideas are still being im- 
plemented. 

In her more than fifty active li- 
brary years, Miss Dill was profes- 
sionally affiliated with both ILA and 
ALA. She served as treasurer for two 
years and on major committees of 
ILA. She attended many library con- 
ventions; seldom, if ever, did she miss 
an ALA convention. Frequently she 
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combined her convention travel with 
vacation trips (at least one of which, 
to Richmond, Virginia, has memories 
for several librarians in the state.) 
As a result, Miss Dill has travelled 
extensively in the United States and 
Canada. 

At one time Miss Dill said, “If a 
person wants real information, the 
library is the place it can be found. 
We want everyone now and in the 
future to know what an educational 
opportunity in the obtaining of both 
cultural and vocational knowledge 
can be found at the library. The pur- 
pose of the public library is to bring 
good and wanted books to the 
people.” 

This statement properly sums up 
her basic attitude. It is a philosophy 
she worked to make live in her own 
institution. 

The library was not Miss Dill’s 
sole interest. She is a charter mem- 
ber of the Decatur Woman’s Club, 
the Business and Professional 
Women’s Club, and the Macon 
County Historical -Society. She is 
also a member of the BC chapter of 
PEO and the First Presbyterian 
Church. 

She retired as librarian in 1944. 
When she left public life, she took 
with her a store of experience and 
knowledge which was irreplaceable. 
She left behind a smooth-running, 
efficient library, carefully nourished 
through all her years. Her knowledge 
of the community, in having lived her 
whole life in it, is a treasure house 
of fact and phenomenon. She has 
seen a small prairie town grow to a 
large prairie city, and she knows how 
it happened. 

Today Miss Dill lives in retire- 
ment, still active in her social groups, 
visiting the library on occasion, re- 
membering friends’ birthdays and en- 
joying a good game of cards or an 
amusing story. Her interests continue 
to center on what people are doing 
and how. She lives in the future and 
will always stay young. 





————~ 
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A SPECIAL LIBRARY MEETS THE NEEDS OF THE 
ARMOUR AUXILIARIES 


LENORE PETCHAFTTt 


THe Research Library at the Ar- 
mour Auxiliaries is a library carrying 
the name of Armour and Company, 
but which has nothing whatsoever to 
do with meat packing as_ such. 
Sounds incredible but true. This 
division of Armour and Company 
manufactures inedible by-products 
such as soap, glue, glycerine, fatty 
chemical derivatives, curled animal 
hair, and coated abrasives—anything 
and everything but meat. 

The library is organized as a part 
of the Service Department of the Re- 
search Division of Armour and Com- 
pany. The main Service Department 
is divided into three sections—the Li- 
brary, Patent Section, and Records 
Section. However, the Auxiliaries Li- 
brary has integrated these three sec- 
tions into a single functioning unit. 
The Library was originally intended 
to serve the needs of the chemical 
laboratory. However, its services 
have been extended to include the 
various plants, sales departments and 
especially technical departments such 
as Technical Sales Service and Mar- 
keting and Statistical Research. 

The subject fields emphasized in 
the library collection are predom- 
inately applied organic chemistry and 
technology such as soap, glue, fatty 
acids, and chemical derivatives. The 
book collection is small and consists 
of basic chemical works and the 
newer books in the various specific 
areas. The bulk of reference sources 
used in the Library is in the form of 


* Librarian, Sun-Times, Chicago, III. 
+ Librarian, Armour and Company Auxiliaries, 
Chicago, Ill. 


periodicals, patents, and vertical file 
material. 

The Library receives approxi- 
mately two hundred and fifty peri- 
odicals. These are handled by a 
Kardex system which controls the 
checking in, circulation, accounting 
and shelf records. The periodicals 
are widely circulated throughout the 
plants, even those out of town. This 
has proved to be one of the most 
popular services offered by the Li- 
brary. All magazines of permanent 
and technical value are bound, while 
trade and business publications are 
kept from one to five years according 
to their usefulness. 

Another important source of in- 
formation at the Auxiliaries Library 
is the patent literature. United States 
and British patents are ordered 
weekly from the official patent 
gazettes. Patents are abstracted, in- 
dexed by inventor, company, and 
subject. Lists of abstracts are circu- 
lated to all interested personnel and 
the patents they request are then 
circulated. Patents are filed numer- 
ically in loose leaf notebooks. This 
collection is used extensively in con- 
nection with patent case work. 

The vertical files are one of the 
most interesting sections in the Li- 
brary. They contain such items as 
reprints of current literature, com- 
petitors’ publications, government 
documents, all laboratory reports and 
other miscellaneous technical data. 
These files are organized on a sub- 
ject basis, e.g. soap, glue, fatty acids, 
chemical derivatives, paints, etc. 
Each subject field has its own clas- 
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sification system based on a Dewey 
Decimal classification, but with num- 
bers adapted for our own purposes. 
For example: 


900 General information on fatty 
acids. 

901 Specifications. 

902 Analyses and tests. 

903 Properties. 

904 Manufacturing processes. 

905 Etc. 


Suitable breakdowns occur under 
the various headings. These files are 
all cross indexed according to subject, 
author of articles and company files 
when needed. 

In connection with these files, a 
system has been set up to maintain 
a complete up-to-date Kardex record 
of all current and completed re- 
search work performed in the labora- 
tory. A Kardex card is kept on every 
laboratory project and these projects 
are followed through until they are 
completed. The completed report is 
then filed in its appropriate classifi- 
cation in the Library vertical files, 
and special index cards are made. In 
this way the Library and Record Sec- 
tions are integrated so that all in- 
formation on the same subject is kept 
together. 

Since the Library is a part of the 
Service Department, its main aim is 
to serve the needs of all its users. 
Various publications are issued by 
the Library Staff to meet these needs. 
All technical journals are read and 
articles of interest to the staff are 
then abstracted. These abstracts are 
arranged in four subject classifica- 
tions—soap, glue, fatty acids, and 
toilet preparations, and a monthly 
Abstract Bulletin is prepared. This 
is widely circulated and serves as an 
index to current literature. An Acces- 
sion List of new books, journals, re- 
prints, and miscellaneous material is 
also issued monthly. This list is cir- 
culated and the material requested is 
then sent out. This is similar to the 
method of handling new patents as 
noted above. 
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Another useful publication has 
been a bulletin of Newsnotes which 
contains short notices of current 
news pertinent to company interests. 
This is not sent out at a regular time 
interval. 

The Library has become the cen- 
tral clearing house for ordering 
books, subscriptions, literature, sam- 
ples, etc. for all parts of the com- 
pany. This has been done to avoid 
duplication of material and requests 
going to outside sources. The Li- 
brary has a record of literature hold- 
ings in individual departments and 
can refer people from one department 
to another if material is not available 
in the Library itself. 

Of course, the Library also main- 
tains traditional library services such 
as preparing bibliographies, making 
literature searches, translations, and 
trying to answer the million and one 
small reference questions that come 
to all libraries. Typical inquiries 
have included the person who called 
for any and all information on the 
subject of “bubbles”, the request for 
“that information on the preparation 
of polyglycol ethers that appeared in 
a magazine with a green cover re- 
cently (sometime within the past 
twenty-five years)”, and the wild 
eyed individual who came into the 
Library one day asking if anyone had 
seen “a little man in a white coat 
who was looking for a formula”. In 
order to answer all these questions 
frequent use is made of the main 
Service Section Library of Armour 
and Company. Other Special Li- 
braries in the Chicago area are often 
called upon for help, and of course, 
there is access at all times to the 
Chicago Public Library and the John 
Crerar Library. Without the coop- 
eration of these outside libraries it 
would at times be impossible to ob- 
tain desired information. However, 


the fact still remains that librarians 
must still be a cross between King 
Solomon and Sherlock Holmes in 
order to solve all the problems which 
come their way. 
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AROUND THE STATE 








What's News in Library Service 





The Studio Guild of New York 
offers to libraries throughout the 
country; free exhibitions of art by 
important artists. Oils, water colors, 
prints, sculpture are on the list. 
Write for further information to Miss 
Grace Pickett, Barbizon-Plaza, 101 
West 58th St., New York 19, N. Y. 

* * * *& & 


FROM 


MOBY DICK OR THE WHITE 
WHALE 


BY HERMAN MELVILLE 


Extracts 
(Supplied By A Sub-Sub-Librarian) 


(It will be seen that this mere 
painstaking burrower and grubworm 
of a poor devil of a Sub-Sub appears 
to have gone through the long 
Vaticans and street-stalls of the 
earth, picking up whatever random 
allusions to whales he could any- 
-ways find in any book whatsoever, 
sacred or profane. Therefore you 
must not, in every case, at least, take 
the higgledy-piggledy whale state- 
ments, however authentic, in these 
extracts, for veritable gospel cetology. 
Far from it. As touching the ancient 
authors generally, as well as the 
poets here appearing, these extracts 
are solely valuable or entertaining, as 
affording a glancing bird’s-eye view 
of what has been promiscuously said, 
thought, fancied, and sung of Levia- 
than, by many nations and genera- 
tions, including our own. 

So fare thee well, poor devil of a 
Sub-Sub, whose commentator I am. 


Thou belongest to that hopeless, sal- 
low tribe which no wine of this world 
will ever warm; and for whom even 
Pale Sherry would be too rosy 
strong; but with whom one some- 
times loves to sit, and feel poor- 
devilish, too; and grow convivial 
upon tears; and say to them bluntly, 
with full eyes and empty glasses, 
and in not altogether unpleasant 
sadness—Give it up, Sub-Subs! For 
by how much the more pains ye take 
to please the world, by so much the 
more shall ye for ever go thankless! 
Would that I could clear out Hamp- 
ton Court and the Tuileries for ye! 
But gulp down your tears and hie 
aloft to the royal-mast with your 
hearts; for your friends who have 
gone before are clearing out the 
seven-storied heavens, and making 
refugees of long-pampered Gabriel, 
Michael, and Raphael, against your 
coming. Here ye strike but splintered 
hearts together—there, ye shall strike 
unsplinterable glasses!) 
E. F. H. 
> ee. ee 

A new publication UNION LIST 
OF PERIODICALS IN PHARMA- 
CEUTICAL LIBRARIES has just 
been released by the Pharmaceutical 
Section of Special Libraries Associa- 
tion. 

It lists the magazine holdings of 25 
pharmaceutical libraries in the U. S. 
and Canada and gives the location 
of approximately 1500 journals. 
Periodicals in the field of business 
and manufacturing, as well as many 
government documents are covered. 
Journals in fields closely related to 
pharmaceutical interests, e.g. veterin- 
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ary medicine, public health, and food 
processing are also listed. 

The new UNION LIST was edited 
by Gertrude Bloomer, The Wm. S. 
Merrell Co. Assisting her on this 
project were Alberta L. Brown, The 
Upjohn Co., Mira Spinning, Bristol 
Laboratories, and Helen Loftus, Lilly 
Research Laboratories. 

The list, consisting of 195 pages is 
in mimeograph form and is priced at 
$3.00 per copy. Orders may be sent 
to Miss Helen Loftus, Lilly Research 
Laboratories, Indianapolis 6, Indiana. 

=a & 2s 


On September 1, 1952, Miss Pa- 
tricia Ghesquiere, Children’s Libra- 
rian at the East Moline Public Li- 
brary was married to John Hoeg of 
Moline, Illinois. Mr. Hoeg is man- 
ager of the Badger Paint Store. 

Mrs. Hoeg will continue in her 
present position. 

With an increased grant from the 
Fund for Adult Education, the 
American Heritage Project of the 
American Library Association has 
launched its second year of establish- 
ing in public libraries throughout the 
nation group discussion of our Amer- 
ican heritage and its application to 
understanding of today’s problems. 

The program’s expansion in this 
second year comes at the state level, 
according to Jack Spear, who comes 
from the State Library, Albany, New 
York, to be the project director. He 
succeeds Mrs. Grace Thomas Stev- 
enson, first director, who has become 
Associate Executive Secretary of 
ALA and has general supervision of 
the program. 

Two additions to the project staff 
are announced by David H. Clift, 
ALA Executive Secretary and they 
have already started work: Hannah 
Hunt, long identified with library 
work for young people, and recently 
returned from Tokyo where for the 
last 18 months she has been on the 
faculty of the Japan Library School. 
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Margaret E. Monroe, on leave from 
the New York Public Library where 
she has been in charge of the various 
book discussion programs and super- 
visor of discussion group leader- 
training. 

Miss Hunt is to develop an exten- 
sion of the discussion project to 
young people, aged 17 to 21; and it is 
planned to establish two demonstra- 
tion groups during the year. Miss 
Monroe takes over the duties of 
Ruth Shapiro, who functioned as 
materials specialist last year. Miss 
Monroe, as Assistant to the Director, 
assumes additional responsibilities in 
evaluation and will also help with 
speaking engagements. 

Ida Goshkin, on leave from the 
Akron Public Library, continues as 
Training Director for the project; 
and R. E. Dooley continues as Train- 
ing Consultant, part time. 

Spear emphasized that. “any li- 
brary, anywhere, which establishes 
discussion groups on the American 
heritage may receive guidance and 
assistance from the project office in 
the form of information which comes 
from: the project groups.” Individual 
libraries are urged to write to the 
project office for such assistance. 

A number of new materials are 
now ready for distribution, Spear 
said. He described them as follows: 

1. “Talking Together,” a guide 
for discussion leaders, prepared by 
Mr. Dooley and Miss Goshkin—a 
revision and expansion of the group 
discussion manual prepared last year 
which proved highly valuable in 
actual use. (Single copies free to 
public libraries on request.) 

2. Leaflet, “The American Heri- 
tage Project of the American Library 
Association,” prepared in answer to 
many requests for a concise and ac- 
curate account of the project; its 
program and objectives, and its his- 
tory. 

3. Poster, (15” x 20”) “There is 
Community Discussion on Our 
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American Heritage At Your Library,” 
for libraries which are conducting 
discussion groups and wish to call 
community attention to the program. 

4. Color Film Strip of an Ameri- 
can Heritage group in action at Win- 
ston Salem, N. C. A fast-speed tape 
recording of 15 minutes running time 
accompanies the film strip. Booking 
and information may be had by 
writing the project office. 

5. One-hour tape recording of the 
American Heritage Panel Discussion 
held at the ALA Conference in New 
York; available for booking at the 
project office. 

6. Twenty mounted panels, (22” 
x 34”) each provided with an easel 
for table-top display, which -graph- 
ically present the first year of the 
American Heritage Project in sum- 
mary form; may be booked for dis- 
play purposes from the project office. 

ow 2's 


BOOKBINDING TECHNIQUE 
DEVELOPED BY THE 
UNITED NATIONS 


A limited budget plus the neces- 
sity of keeping in good shape for ref- 
erence purposes an exceptional num- 
ber of mimeographed documents has 
resulted in the Publishing Division of 
the United Nations developing a 
bookbinding technique which -has 
aroused the interest of all librarians 
who have seen it, including many in 
New York, Paris and Latin America. 

The United Nations daily pro- 
duces a considerable number of 
mimeographed documents, some of 
which are for immediate use as work- 
ing papers for the various Councils 
and Commissions but a good per- 
centage of which may have to be 
kept for reference purposes for sev- 
eral years. These latter present a 
serious problem. 

It was found that, if the mimeo- 
graphed sheets were stapled but not 
bound, copies would tend to de- 
teriorate rapidly and pages would be 
lost. Furthermore, some of the docu- 
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ments were too bulky to staple effec- 
tively. On the other hand, permanent 
commercial binding cost $2.00 and up 
per volume and the United Nations 
sinfply did not have the money to 
spend. 

Technicians in the Publishing Divi- 
sion began experimenting with differ- 
ent types of glue bindings with vary- 
ing success until they finally hit on 
the present method which has now 
been in use by the United Nations 
for over three years. 

This type of binding is similar in 
principle to the “pad-binding” used 
for the average dime scratch book 
found in any stationers or drugstore. 
But, whereas this pad-binding as 
used commercially for note-books has 
not been considered sufficiently per- 
manent or tough for binding reference 
volumes, the method developed by 
the United Nations has proved ade- 
quate to meet all requirements of 
strength and durability. 


The method is simple and very 
cheap, can be used for virtually all 
kinds of paper and binder board and 
will give satisfactory results with any 
kind of good cold padding glue. 


When the documents are received 
for binding, all staples are removed, 
pages smoothed out and the binding 
edge of each volume trimmed. The 
pages are then jogged towards the 
binding edge to ensure that they are 
even and that each sheet will come 
into contact with the padding glue 
when it is applied. Fly sheets and 
pieces of pressboard, cut to size, are 
then placed on the front and back of 
each volume and the volumes are 
stacked, one on top of the other to 
any reasonable height. A _ heavy 
weight is placed on the top volume 
of the pile towards the front margin. 
In one process, the cold padding glue 
is applied to the binding edges of all 
the stacked volumes with any paint 
brush. After two coats of padding 
glue have been applied, a layer of 
cloth (crash) is placed over them fol- 
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lowed by a third, thick coating of the 
glue. When the stacked material is 
dry, each volume is separated from 
those next to it with a razor blade 
or sharp knife, book-cloth cut to size 
is placed over the newly bound 
spine and neatly trimmed. And that 
is all. 

The glue used should be mixed to 
approximately the consistency of or- 
dinary wall-paint for mimeograph or 
similar papers, but slightly thinner if 
the material being bound consists of 
very heavy paper stock or photostats. 
If the volumes being bound are very 
thick and heavy, added strength can 
be given to the binding by slashing 
the binding edges with a razor blade 
when the volumes are stacked there- 
by giving the glue a deeper penetra- 
tion. 

From the above outline of the pro- 
cess, it can be seen that no special 
equipment is needed except a paper 
cutter strong enough to trim the 
binding edges of the volumes, a 
home-made rack to hold the volumes 
while they are stacked and any heavy 
piece of metal to use as a weight on 
the top of the stack. 

The results obtained have been re- 
markable. At the United Nations 
only one staff member is regularly 
employed on the binding and he has 
bound an average of about 400 vol- 
umes a week over the last three years 
or more. The binding is so strong 
that even a heavy volume two inches 
thick can be held up by one page 
and jerked up and down. Further- 
more, experience has shown that the 
binding can be expected to last at 
least as long as the woodpulp paper 
used in the documents. In fact, in 
the more than three years since the 
binding method was developed, only 
a handful of volumes have been re- 
turned for rebinding. The cost per 
volume averages out at less than 25 
cents. 

Not only has this binding attracted 
the interest of librarians. Some li- 
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braries are already beginning to 
adapt it to their needs, notably the 
library of New York University 
where it is being used for that Uni- 
versity’s United Nations Documents 
Collection. It would also seem to be 
a simple and inexpensive method of 
bookbinding suitable for a more gen- 
eral application in underdeveloped 
countries anxious to develop their 
own book publishing industries but 
lacking funds for heavy capital out- 
lay or high running expenses. 
2 i 


The public libraries of Indianapo- 
lis, Indiana and Albuquerque, New 
Mexico have been selected to conduct 
pilot programs of discussion groups 
for young adults, it was announced 
today at Chicago headquarters of the 
American Library Association. “It’s 
Our America” is the theme. 

The experiment is part of the ALA 
American Heritage project which is 
encouraging discussion groups in 
public libraries throughout the 
United States. The project is in its 
second year, under a grant from the 
Fund for Adult Education, an inde- 
pendent organization established by 
the Ford Foundation. Jack Spear, 
director of the project, explained that 
the young people’s program will 
closely parallel the pattern of the 
adult discussion groups. He said: 

“We are seeking now to help public 
libraries provide stimulating experi- 
ences for young people between the 
ages of 17 and 21. Group discussion 
may be a way to bridge the gap be- 
tween school days and the years of 
responsibility for many of our citi- 
zens. The idea has been developed 
jointly by the ALA’s Association of 
Young People’s Librarians and the 
project’s Advisory Board to meet this 
long-felt need. Youth programs con- 
ducted in the public libraries of New 
York, Pittsburgh, and Cleveland pro- 
vided sources for the initial tech- 
niques and materials to be used in 
our demonstration programs in In- 
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dianapolis and Albuquerque.” 

The Young People’s project is be- 
ing directed by Hannah Hunt, well 
known for her library work with 
young people and recently returned 
from Tokyo where she was on the 
faculty of the Japan Library School. 
Hiss Hunt has been identified with 
young people’s work in Lakewood, 
Ohio; Evanston and Rockford, IIli- 
nois, and the Library of Hawaii. 


Miss Hunt explained that the In- 
dianapolis and Albuquerque public 
libraries were selected to be the dem- 
onstration areas from a number of 
public libraries which have existing 
programs of work with young people. 
Diversity of population, location, and 
type of library were considered. 

In . Indianapolis, the Librarian, 
Marian MacFadden will direct the 
program which will be under the 
supervision of Dorothy Lawson, head 
of the Holladay Memorial Library 
for Young People. The Albuquerque 
Library is a county system. The li- 
brarian is Mrs. Elsa S. Thompson 
and the program will be conducted 
by Fern E. Young. 

Interest in the discussion of “It’s 
Our America” will be stimulated with 
the suggestion: “Let’s Read About 
It—Let’s See it in Films—Let’s Talk 
About It.” Eight suggested discus- 
sion session topics are: A New Land 
—A New People; Taking Roots; The 
Right to Choose; America Stands for 
Freedom; Individual Human Rights; 
Change and Growth; Opportunity 
Unlimited; The Future Is Now. 

The young participants in the dis- 
cussion groups will make their own 
choice of suggested materials—books, 
pamphlets, recordings and films. 
Training sessions for the discussion 
leaders will be conducted by the proj- 
ect staff in both cities. 

The activities committee of the 
Association of Young People’s Li- 
brarians, of ALA has been working 
more than a year on selection of ma- 
terials and development of techniques 
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for the program. Members are: Miss 
Jean C. Roos, Chairman, Supervisor 
of Youth Dept., Cleveland Public 
Library; Miss Alice Louise LeFevre, 
Director, Department of Library, Sci- 
ence, Western Michigan College of 
Education, Kalamazoo, Mich.; Miss 
Margaret. Scoggin, Superintendent 
Work with Young People, New York 
Public Library, New York, N. Y.; 
Miss Elinor Walker, Librarian, James 
Anderson Room, Carnegie Library 
of Pittsburgh; Mrs. Katherine Plum- 
mer Jeffery, Young People’s Libra- 
rian, Public Library, Milton, Mass. 
see £8 


Officers of Chicago Library Club, 
1952-53: 
President 
Mr. Ralph T. Esterquest, Mid- 
west Interlibrary Center, 
5721 Cottage Grove, Chicago 37, 
Illinois 
Vice-Presidents 
Miss Helen Geer, American Li- 
bray Association, 50 E. 
Huron, 
Chicago 11, Illinois 
Miss Elizabeth Kientzle, John 
Crerar Library, 86 E. Ran- 
dolph, 
Chicago 2, Illinois 
Secretary 
Mrs. Thelma C. Bird, University 
of Illinois Library, Navy Pier, 
Chicago 11, Illinois 
Treasurer 
Miss Ruth E. Schoneman, Art 
Institute of Chicago Library, 
Chicago 2, Illinois 
is 6.6 9 


All workers in the audio-visual 
field will welcome the 1952 annual 
cumulation of the Educational Film 
Guide (H. W. Wilson Co., New 
York 52). Since the NEA JOURNAL 
in its issue of December 1950 named 
the Guide as “the best single printed 
source of information,” and Cecile 
Starr, of the Film Council of Amer- 
ica, said it “contains the most com- 
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plete listing of educational fiims 
available,” the editor, Frederic A. 
Krahn, has consistently worked to 
add further refinements. These will 
be recognized in the description of 
the 1952 annual volume. 

It indexes between two _ covers 
1,670 16mm films, including many 
“free films,” released during the 
period from November 1951 to May 
1952. This brings the total available 
films located through the Guide to 
well over 9,900, with each Supple- 
ment adding new releases to this 
total. Nearly 7,000 subscribers dis- 
cover in it what is new, what is avail- 
able, and the films best suited to their 
programs. These subscribers include 
the directors of thousands of pro- 
grams across the land in their im- 
portant task of teaching by seeing in 
schools, colleges, clubs, churches, in- 
dustry, television stations, etc. 

The Guide is an invaluable aid to 
its subscribers enabling them to 
quickly and intelligently make selec- 
tions. The following are features of 
the Guide: 


1. A detailed subject index that 
locates films on specific themes 
even in highly specialized areas. 

2. The Dewey Decimal Classifica- 
tion system, the universally ac- 
cepted method of subject clas- 
sification, which brings together 
films in their respective fields of 
interest. 

3. Prices for purchase or rental 
(when specified by source), 
year of release, running time, 
color, silent or sound, and posi- 
tion in a series are given. 

4. Reviews in EDUCATIONAL 
SCREEN, SATURDAY RE- 
VIEW, and other periodicals 
referred to by date of issue and 
page. Annotations suggesting 
the contents and age levels are 
keyed. 

5. A “Recent Releases” section 
listing films reported too late 
for inclusion in the main al- 
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phabet when the Guide went to 
press. 

6. A directory of “Main Sources” 
listing the addresses of more 
than 850 companies and organi- 
zations. 


Certainly the use of audio-visual 
materials represents one of educa- 
tion’s most important, all-time ad- 
vances. Certainly the Educational 
Film Guide is the best single source 
to the best programs. 

es &£ # @ 


The Library of Congress has pub- 
lished the third edition of its classi- 
fication schedule for works in the 
medical sciences under the title Clas- 
sification—Class R—Medicine. Pre- 
pared originally in 1904, the first edi- 
tion of this schedule was published in 
1910 and the second edition in 1921. 

The so-called “R Schedule” is one 
of a series of volumes containing 
classification schedules for various 
categories of knowledge which have 
been developed and kept up to date 
by the Library since 1900. These 
schedules are used by libraries 
throughout the world in cataloging 
the material in their collections so it 
will be accessible to readers. 

The present edition of Class R has 


been thoroughly revised since its 


previous edition in 1921. It reflects 
the advances in medical sciences that 
have oecurred since World War I and 
the increased quantity of literature 
resulting from the growth of scien- 
tific interest in various areas of medi- 
cal knowledge, such as diagnosis and 
therapy, entirely new concepts and 
relationships in the medical field, 
changes in terminology, and a more 
acceptable classification of diseases. 

The revision of Class R was car- 
ried out by Mrs. Sarah G. Mayer, 
senior subject cataloger in scierfce in 
the Library, in collaboration with 
medical specialists and librarians. 
The World Health Organization’s 
Manual of International Statistical 
Classification of Diseases, Injuries 
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and Causes of Death was used as the 
basis for terminology and classifica- 
tion of diseases wherever it was ap- 
plicable. Current literature, the 
medical journals, and consultation 
with specialists were called upon to 
verify the conclusions represented in 
the schedule. 

Subclass RC, Internal Medicine, 
has been changed more completely 
than has any other section. Atomic, 
aviation, submarine, and Arctic medi- 
cine are included for the first time; 
the classifications for cancer, polio- 
myelitis, endocrinology, , neurology, 
and psychiatry have been greatly ex- 
panded; and industrial and military 
medicine and geriatrics have also 
been further developed. 

Subclass RM, Therapeutics, has 
been expanded to provide for the 
classification of new literature on 
such subjects as antibiotics, chemo- 
therapy, and radiotherapy. Provision 
also has been made in other sections 
for literature pertaining to blood, eye, 
and even tissue banks in anticipation 
of developments in these fields. 
Medical economics, socialized medi- 
cine, group medical care, and similar 
developments also have been pro- 
vided for. Other significant changes 
will be found throughout the sched- 
ule except in sections RV, Botanic 
and Eclectic Medicine; RX, Home- 
opathy; and RZ, Chiropractic and 
other systems of medicine. 

This classification schedule is for 
sale by the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C., for $1.50 a 


copy. 
_ 


The Midwest Inter-Library Center 
in Chicago recently released its third 
annual report, covering the first year 
of actual operations in its new three- 
million-volume-capacity library 
building. 

During this first year the Center 
transferred from its fifteen member 
libraries 300,000 volumes of books 
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and periodicals and 12,693 volumes 
of newspapers. These storage deposits, 
together with infrequently-used re- 
search materials received from other 
sources, add up to more than a third 
of a million volumes acquired during 
the first twelve months of operations. 


The Center-operated truck trav- 
elled 21,700 miles during the year, 
made 83 trips to member libraries, 
and transported 5,159 boxes of books 
and periodicals. The heaviest de- 
posits were in four classes: state 
documents, 5,855 lineal feet; college 
catalogs, 5,090: feet; dissertations, 
3,900 feet; and textbooks, 2,900 feet. 

The Midwest Inter-Library Centr 
serves fifteen university libraries by 
providing cooperative storage for 
their less-used books, periodicals and 
newspapers. Once in the Center, 
these materials are equally available 
to all fifteen member institutions. 
The Center also acquires direct from 
suppliers further research materials 
for which one copy is felt to be suf- 
ficient to serve the research needs of 
the community of participating li- 
braries. New acquisitions are pur- 
chased from the Center’s own book 
budget which in turn is supported by 
assessments against the fifteen parti- 
cipants. 

During the year just passed, sub- 
scriptions were placed to 23 foreign 
newspapers and 16 United States 
newspapers on microfilm, none of 
which are being received individually 
by any of the member libraries. The 
Center has been receiving state docu- 
ments from all 48 states currently, as 
well as federal “processed” publica- 
tions through a membership in the 
Documents Expediting Project. 
Seventy-two American foreign lan- 
guage newspapers are being received 
currently, as well as the entire out- 
put of French university dissertations. 

A fragmentary sets program brings 
together partial runs of periodicals 
in the member libraries, and during 
the year 272 titles received attention 
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and 859 volumes were assembled at 
the Midwest Inter-Library Center. 
Control of the Center is vested in 
a fifteen-man Board of Directors on 
which each of the member institu- 
tions is represented. Incorporated in 
1949, the Midwest Inter-Library Cor- 
poration constructed ifs building with 
a one million dollar grant received 
jointly from the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion and the Rockefeller Foundation. 
Ralph T. Esterquest is Director of 


the Center. 
* ok * ok 


The Library of Congress has re- 
cently published a report, entitled 
Freedom of Information, based on a 
survey of recent writings on the sub- 
ject. The 41-page report covers the 
past 3 years and supplements a selec- 
tive survey published by the Library 
in 1949. 

Compiled by Miss Helen F. Con- 
over of the Library’s European 
Affairs Division, Freedom of Infor- 
mation comprises an annotated list 
of published material. It is divided 
into four parts: a general statement 
and sections on freedom of informa- 
tion in the United Nations, “on the 
International Stage,” and in the 
United States. 

The section on the UN summarizes 
five official documents relating to 
pre-1949 action, UN actions since 
1949, and the United States position 
in the UN deliberations. The section 
on International freedom of informa- 
tion contains lists of international 
and regional press organizations and 
of specific cases in which freedom of 
information was an_ international 
issue. In the section on the United 
States, press and library writings con- 
cerning censorship are summarized. 

In the foreword, Harry J. Krould, 
Chief of the European Affairs Divi- 
sion, says that freedom of the press, 
while continuing to be an acute issue 
has become a chronic problem as 
well. And the writings on the sub- 
ject reflect the fact that freedom of 
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information has become part of an- 
other, broader concept. Internation- 
ally it is a part of the basic frame- 
work of human rights, domestically 
of such complex subjects as loyalty, 
individual rights, and national se- 
curity. 

Freedom of Information: A Sup- 
plementary Survey of Recent Writ- 
ings may be purchased from the 
Card Division, Library of Congress, 
Washington 25, D. C., for 30 cents a 


copy. 
Se ok ee. 


The U. S. National Commission for 
UNESCO at the close of the three- 
day meeting in Washington, D. C., 
Oct. 2-4, elected Walter H. C. Laves 
of Chevy Chase, Md., as its new 
chairman. Mr. Laves succeeds Luther 
H. Evans, Librarian of Congress, 
whose term on the Commission ex- 
pired with the end of the recent :con- 
ference. é 

The wind-up session stressed the 
need in the U. S. for more factual in- 
formation about world affairs, elected 
three vice chairmen and designated 
six new national organizations to 
membership. Support was affi;med 
for “the education of peoples «4 live 
as citizens of sovereign: states in a 
community of all mankind”, preserv- 
ing “the rights and responsibilities of 
national citizenships.” Recent state- 
ments “alleging that the U. S. Na- 
tional Commission for UNESCO is 
engaged in supporting concepts of 
‘one world government’ and ‘one 
world citizenship’” have no basis in 
fact the Commission declared. 

The Commission also urged special 
training in colleges and universities 
for young people desirous of export- 
ing their technical know-how. Re- 
ferring to the needs of underdevel- 
oped countries as “a new frontier”, 
the Commission held that successful 
work in this field depended upon 
understanding other peoples and cul- 
tures as well as learning techniques 
and skills. 
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Named as vice chairmen were 
Robert C. Angell, University of 
Michigan; Miss Helen Bragdon, 
American Association of University 
Women, Washington, D. C., and 
Stanley H. Ruttenberg, Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, Washington, 
D. C. The incoming organizations 
are: Adult Education Assoc., of 
U. S. A., Washington, D. C.; Ameri- 
can Jewish Committee of New York; 
American Institute of Architects of 
Washington, D. C.; American News- 
paper Guild of New York; American 
Association of International Rela- 
tions Clubs of New York; and League 
of Women Voters of the U. S., of 
Washington, D. C. 


U. S. Role in World Affairs 
Stressed 


Interpreting recent attacks on the 
United Nations and UNESCO as 
signs of ignorance about the work of 
these agencies, the Commission asked 
its constituent organizations to mar- 
shall the resources of their member- 
ship to supply knowledge that would 
fill this dangerous void. There was 
agreement that primary attention be 
given to general information about 
the role of the United States in in- 
ternational affairs. 

Speaking in the International Con- 
ference Suite, 1778 Pa. Ave., N.W., 
where the meetings were held, Mr. 
Laves, in a closing address termed 
the attacks upon UNESCO “storm 
warnings to be read with concern by 
all Americans who cherish the values 
that have made our nation great.” 


UNESCO “is concerned with values 
and concepts closely associated with 
democratic ideas” the new chairman 
said. “Inevitably, then the enemies 
of democracy, of freedom, of equal 
opportunity, of tolerance, of educa- 
tion itself, must sooner or later 
attack UNESCO.” But when they 
attack UNESCO, as an institution, 
he continued, “it is well to remember 
that they really are attacking the 
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basic concepts upon which our demo- 
cratic society is based.” 


The Soviet Union is not among the 
65 member states of UNESCO. 


“The U. S. National Commission”, 
Mr. Laves stated, “is a connecting 
link between the American people 
and common effort of all peace lov- 
ing people as expressed in the inter- 
national program of UNESCO.” 


NEW CHAIRMAN FORMERLY WITH 
UNESCO IN PARIS 


Mr. Laves, long identified with in- 
ternational affairs, served as deputy 
director general of the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organizations in Paris, 1947-50. 
Now vice president of the Institute 
of Governmental Affairs, a private 
research agency with headquarters in 
Washington, D. C., he was formerly 
a consultant to the Executive Office 
of the President and with the Mutual 
Security Agency. 

In an address before the Commis- 
sion on Friday morning (Oct. 3) 
Mrs. Roosevelt said, “We have been 
living in fear and have allowed our- 
selves to be intimidated by people 
who have become demogogues.” In 
her opinion, Information from 
UNESCO could reach down and get 
rid of some of the fears that are ob- 
sessive and release energies that are 
constructive.” 


Other actions called for a commit- 
tee to advise the Commission on 
problems of co-ordinating the work 
of UNESCO and the Organization of 
American States, and the sending of 
two Commission members to observe 
work at Patzcuaro, Mexico, to com- 
bat illiteracy and raise living stand- 
ards in Latin American communities. 
Jaime Benitez, Chancellor, Univer- 
sity of Puerto Rico, and Paul Sheats, 
University Extension, University of 
California, who were selected for this 
mission, will report to the Commis- 
sion before the U. S. Delegation 
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leaves for the General Conference of 
UNESCO, Paris, Nov. 12, to Dec. 10. 

The statement refuting the Com- 
mission’s alleged advocacy of one 
world government was introduced by 
L. M. C. Smith of Philadelphia, rep- 
resentative of American Federation 
of Arts on the Commission. 

The adopted text of the resolution 
reads: 


Because statements have re- 
cently appeared alledging that 
the U. S. National Commission 
for UNESCO is engaged in sup- 
porting the concepts of One 
World Government and One 
World Citizenship, and because 
such statements have no basis in 
fact. 

This Commission reaffirms 
support of its program for the 
education of peoples to live as 
citizens of sovereign states in a 
community of all mankind, pre- 
serving the values of diverse cul- 
tures and the rights and respon- 
sibilities of national citizenship. 


In an executive session Oct. 2, 
members considered foreign policy 
with Under Secretary of State, David 
K. E. Bruce. During its annual 
meeting the Commission also heard 
Howland H. Sargeant, Assistant Sec- 
retary of State for Public Affairs; 
Wilson S. Compton, Administrator of 
the U. S. International Information 
Administration; and John W. Tay- 
lor, former president of the Univer- 
sity of Louisville who in 1951 suc- 
ceeded Mr. Laves as Deputy Direc- 
tor General of UNESCO. 


. 2.2 ©. 6 
Mrs. Louise P. Jacobs has been 


appointed librarian of the Ida Public 
Library, Belvidere, III. 


ra &.¢@ # 
Eva T. Shively, Urbana Public Li- 


brary writes: “This is to let you 
know that our library has just re- 
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ceived a gift of $100.00 from Miss 
Addie Reese. It was a bequest left 
to us in her will. 

“Miss Reese was a long-time resi- 
dent of Urbana and in former years, 
one of the library’s users.” 


* *£ £ K 


“Courier,” a publication of the 
UNESCO is of particular interest to 
librarians needing factual informa- 
tion on the United Nations at work. 
The October, 1952 issue is devoted to 
“the International Experiment Of 
Technical Assistance.” Subscriptions 
may be placed with Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 2960 Broadway, New 
York, $2.00. 


* * * * # 


The National Committee for a 
Free Europe, Inc., 110 West 5th 
Street, New York 19, has a monthly 
publication, “News from Behind the 
Iron Curtain.” “The basic policy of 
this magazine is to let authenticated 
fact speak for itself. Comprised pri- 
marily of source material, the subject 
matter is arranged topically under 
three major headings (Political, Eco- 
nomic and Cultural). The purpose 
of the magazine is to present an 
authoritative report on conditions 
behind the Iron Curtain from the 
unique fund of information gathered 
in the regular course of the Commit- 
tee’s business. 

“News from behind the Iron Cur- 
tain” is distributed upon written re- 
quest to those expressing a genuine 
interest in its subject matter.” 


* * £ K 


“An Experimental Workshop in 
Education”—a Report of the Com- 
munity Survey of Oregon City, 
sponsored by Lewis and Clark Col- 
lege, Portland, Oregon, is now avail- 
able through the Lewis and Clark 
Bookshop, 25 cents. Dr. Harold 
Saxe Tuttle served as leader of the 
study. 
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Our American Heritage Christmas Tree 


Heritage—a strange, unrhythmical word, 
Though beautiful and lyrical is its meaning— 
Ours are the fruits that the past hands down, 
Ours the gleaning! 


Christmas—and here is our Heritage tree 
Filled with the dreams of the pioneers, 


The dreams of the plodders, the doers, all the 
Americans 


Over the years! 


Dreams— thoughts that grew into gifts, 
Bequeathed to us who are living today. 
The sum of all these gifts make up 

Our American way! 


Our Christmas tree—beautiful and proud! 
No other Christmas tree so rare! 


Trimmed with tokens of our great heritage, 
Gifts we share! 


Louise Kessler, 
Children's Librarian, 
Withers Public Library, 
Bloomington, Ill. 
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